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News oF THE WEEK— SrEctal. CoRRESPONDENCE— _|mestic happiness than any amount of divorces—seems to 
fy -~fpemmnnasmten 312| The Franch Pane ccneeee 33) have been dispelled. If their theories had been true, if 

Essence of Parliament..... ~» 818) Correspondence of Leigh Hunt:— | justice could ever injure mankind, the first security for 
Posrscatrr 70 THE WEER'S News— 314) ““SUEENO UG DAMON creessnnerne | society would be at an end. Any abuse might be tolerated, 
Topics OF THE — aaa ' | MUSIC ...sessesssrsenserse seesenreeeneseseseces 327 because to do right would do mischief. 

The Beginning of the End ......... 315) 

Noble and Learned Viragos......... a15|S00m— nm 

ad ey ——- HH Mr, yo oe ye 88 The King of Prussia has formed a new ministry under M. 

Reports on ae a + $38) von Heydt, a former colleague of General Manteuffel. They 

Mr. Bouver | Marryat'’s Year in Sweden 330 | are all of the reactionary party, and have signed a manifesto 


1 perenne -~ 2 Roe a in which the King declares the power of the Crown indis- 
the Vultare’s Special Providence 82: pat pensable to Prussia, adding with charming naiveté, “ this 
ellen Po aa4—aae | Conviction lives also in the hearts of my subjects. It is only 

ov ciaeensamic “reesietiaaeapation _______ | necessary for me to explain clearly and openly to them my real 
NOTICE thoughts for their welfare.” Those words are the key of the 
. “ ition. The King really believes that his subjects wish 

« ” is published every Saturday Morning, in time for | = 6 Vo hi ue 
Tue SrectaTor’ is published every Saturday Morning, in time for | him to govern, aud that all hints to the contrary are the 
despatch by the Early Trains, and copies of that Journal may be had | « work of agitators and Jews.” Once undeceived—and the 
the same Afternoon through News-agents in any part of the Kingdom. | sectors have welcomed the Liberal members with warm 

=: SS = | aeclaim—he will probably try to learn the primer of the new 
mat td ) > Ww , ‘language. He is honest enough, aud fortunately for Prussia 
NEWS OF THE WEEK. lthe Liberals are moderate, oan they have found a leader. 
eet « / Von Vincke, liberty being endangered, returns at once to 
HE Federal Government has taken the first step on the | the Chamber. 

A road to saps Treg It is but a timid one in itself, | —_—_— 

the President only advising Congress to pass a joint resolu-) A most extraordinary illustration of the illogical humanit 

tion, offering compensation to any Border State which may | or inhumanity, whichever it may be thought, of English 

enfranchise its slaves, but it enthrones the principle. En-| juries, was given at York on Monday and Tuesday last. 
franchisement, for so many years abused as the crotchet of | Two cases of Trades Union outrages by infernal machines— 
mere idealogues, has become the Federal policy. We had | one at Sheffield, one at Thorpe Hesley, near Rotherham (the 
rather it had become the Federal principle; but for men’ details of which are given in another column)—were tried 
trained under the American constitution to acknowledge |on successive days. The Sheffield outrage has ended in 
officially that they must have done with slavery is the be- death, the other in no personal injury; so that the former 
ginning of triumphs. The message has been received with | was a trial for murder, the latter for “ putting gunpowder in 
surprise, and has puzzled the politicians, who are perfectly | a house with intent to injure the premises.” In the murder 

illing to own slaves, or to declare the black man an injured case the partial complicity of the prisoner (Joseph Thompson) 
brother, but who are most reluctant to be found on the | was proved by his own confession ; his presence on the spot, 
losing side. Fortunately the point is not one for them to | though not clearly proved, was sworn to by one witness, 
decide. The message is exactly one of those proposals which whose evidence was not worthless, and the only point where 
are left to the silent millions, the men who in the teeth of the prosecution clearly broke down was in the evidence 
the politicians declared war on the South, and who are likely | brought to prove his purchase of the gunpowder and fusees, 
also in the teeth of that class to seize a sagacious plan for | which was met by an alibi. This prisoner, being tried for 

















making that war successful. his life, was acquitted—perhaps properly acquitted. In the 
— ; | Thorpe Hesley case three men were inculpated ; the evidence 
The Pope is seriously ill. for the prosecution was exceedingly uncertain,and a clear alibi 


| for all three was proved, in the case of one of them by fifteen 


Lord Westbury, Lord Derby, and Lord Chelmsford are | a witnesses. The judge thought the evidence 
contending together for the Senior Wranglership of the | fort e defence quite conclusive, and asked the jury if the trial 
House of Sm 9 Lord Derby has certainly distanced his need go on. The jury not only insisted, but found all three men 
own former Chancellor in power of statement, if not in guilty. The feeling that something must be done to stop 
bitterness of spirit, but his new rival is hard to match. For | these trade outrages appears to be the explanation ; but 
the Lord Chancellor has that rare combination of qualities— that this something must not be done when the penalty is 
a perfectly equal mind, with a keen sense of injury, and a death. It is better to punish vicariously three certainly 
keen eye to injure ; and Lord Derby cannot with equanimity | Mnocent men with fourteen years’ penal servitude, than to. 
see himself distanced eveu in these unamiable conditions of , punish one probably guilty man with death. Such is a jury- 
effective fencing. The jealousy and discord which the new | ™20's conscience ! 

Chancellor seems to have introduced into the House of! 

Lords resemble the transformation in a hum-drum family! The Sheffield trials mentioned above had one very formid- 
when the bad boy comes home from school. Some one is able feature. The surgeon who attended the wounded and 
always receiving unexpected pin-laceration when he sits ' deceased woman was so fearful of the results to himself, that 
drowsily down on his accustomed and usually comfortable | jt was with the greatest difficulty he could be induced to 
cushion.. And when there is a sharp boy like Lord Derby, | give his evidence at all—a sign of cowardice bred of the 
and a willing second like Lord Chelmsford to resent the! infected atmosphere of still more ignoble cowardice around 
usurpation, the laceration is followed by efforts at sum- | him ;—thus does the cowardice of crime inevitably breed the 
mary vengeance. | cowardice of physical fear. 


The returns of the Divorce Court improve, the petitions Mr. Thackeray is no longer editor of the Cornhill Magazine. 
having declined. The alleged acts of adultery amounted to | The semi-official account in the Publisher's Circular is, that 
72 in 1856, and to 106 in 1858, but declined to 89 in 1859; he is disgusted with the thanklessness of editorial duties ; 
and on 30th July, 1861, only 74 cases were “down.”’ The that rejecting “copy” and finding presentable reasons which 
proportion to population is exceedingly small, and the fears had chiefly “actuated him in rejecting so interesting a con- 
of those who believed that crime would be committed for tribution,” with the certain and just retribution of having, a 
the sake of divorce—a theory more deadly to English do- month or two later, to reject other contributions from the 
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same writer to which those reasons no longer apply, have | Accordingly the allied forces are to be quartere 


sickened him and induced his retirement from office. He is 
still to write, it is said: and a somewhat doubtful aspiration 
is expressed that when “ Philip” is concladed, another story 
from the same pen, and other “ Roundabout Papers’’ will 
follow. Rumour assigns other reasons for this separation— 
difficulties as to “ patronage’’ with the publishers. The 
assigned reason would be amply sufficient were it not so 
laboriously set forth. 


On Thursday, the 20th instant, the Times published at one 
o’clock a telegram, dated “ Jubal, the 19th March, noon.” 
This means, that direct communication exists between 


London and the middle of the Red Sea. 


M. Le Seeuf has sent up to Bombay a nugget of gold 
weighing nearly an ounce, and of the finest quality, washed 
by himself in Dharwar. Either M. Le Sewuf is trying to make 
out a case with a view to profit, which we have no ground 
to suppose, or a great change is impending over South- 
Western India. 


The Americans, it is said, are preparing for war with 
Canada. They are pushing the Illinois canal, which will 
enable them to float gunboats into the lakes, are building 
the gunboats, and are fortifying Rouse’s Point, only three 
hours from Montreal. We dare say it is all true, just as 
true as that we are preparing for war with France, because 
we are fortifying Portsmouth. The Americans have plenty 
of work on hand. They have first to conquer the Border 
States, the greatest of which is still defended by a great 
army. They have then to conquer the Southern States 
with their ten millions of people, and 400 regiments of 
soldiers. They have then to organize a Government to 
hold them down, to arrange for emancipation, to quadruple 
their existing taxation, to prepare a regular army, and to re- 
vise their Constitution. When they have done all that, they 
may attack Canada, but even then they are much more likely 
to turn their arms towards Mexico, where no fleet could 
stop reinforcements. 


The insurrection in Greece is either at an end, or is on 
the point of succeeding, nobody seems to know which. The 
telegrams announce day by day that the redoubts of Nauplia 
have been taken, that the leaders are in Royalist hands, and 
that the soldiers are craving an amnesty. Our own informa- 
tion, which comes from sources unfavourable to the rebels is, 
that the revolt is succeeding, that the insurgents are marching 
on Athens, and that the drama of Bavarian rule has nearly 
played itself out. The truth has yet to be ascertained; but 
meanwhile, we print an accurate history of the rise, motives, 
and leaders of a revolt which, whatever its issue, certainly 
has for its friends the whole population of Greece. 





How much English rhodomontade would resemble the 
American if the literary class here belonged to the same 
social stratum is amusingly shown by the prospectus of an 
apparently bankrupt “ Friendly Society,” (with 125,000/. 
capital, of which 705/. was paid up), which has been 
read at Guildhall this week, on the occasion of a small dis- 

ute between the secretary and the editor of the Bee-hive. 
By way of persuading working men—not successfully, we 
apprehend—to take shares in this Friendly Society, its 
gifted secretary drew up a statement which, as he stated 
with much pride, he considered “the looking-glass of life.” 
It runs thus: “In the United Kingdom there are about 
30,000,000 of us, pushing and jostling each other, each 
striving to get the best standing upon this little slice of the 
great ball of earth ; twirling and slashing through space at a 
terrific pace—shooting like lightning around its course—at 
one season plunging us into the tropical heats of summer, at 
the other leaving us in the chilling frosts of winter; .... 
at one time being all things to ail men, at another time 
being nothing to nobody or yourself either-—playing every 
part in turn, and assuming all shapes and forms—bantering 
and bargaining—cheating and being cheated—undermining 
and being overreached—trapping and being trapped—snig- 
gled, snaggled, harpooned, bamboozled, and humbugged.” 
The final picture in the “looking-glass” appears to reflect 
the society itself. 


There is some influence at work in Mexican matters which 
seems to prevent a settlement. The latest accounts inform 
us that General Prim and Michael Doblado have discovered 
a basis on which to arrange for an amicable settlement. 
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; 
which, if negotiations break down, they are poet 
up. That is exceedingly pleasant, but then La Pelrigun 
the story is wrong, that General Lorencez took out all ; : 
structions, and that until bis arrival nothing can be seveneed 
It is not the best sign in the affair that information should 
be so scanty, and so carefully doctored. 
counts are as bad as the 
have none. 


i The American go. 
French, and of English accounts we 


It appears that the European Governments have resoly ad 
to protect all the treaty ports of China. By the latest 
advices (Jan. 23), the rebels were closing round Shanghai ig 
enormous numbers, and the Chinese were crowding in from 
the country to be protected by the guns of the fleet, The 
Europeans were armed, a trench had been dug, and the gun 
boats placed so as to command the line of advance. The 
difficulty is, that the Taipings have allies within the walls 
but Englishmen under such circumstances are not yery 
scrupulous, and Shanghai will probably be defended as well 
as Lucknow. 


The attempt to estimate the assets in the Pope’s treasury 
is about the most perplexing problem in arithmetic. Ajj 
that we know quite positively is, that every reckoning, how. 
ever careful, that has been hitherto ma@e to fix their amount 
has always turned out erroneous. We know that the 
dividends upon the Pope’s public loans alone amount to be. 
tween five and six million Roman dollars (from 1,000,0001, to 
1,200,000/. sterling), and we know that they have all been 
regularly paid. With the restless and costly activity that 
pervades the war-office, the large force still kept up, and the 
whole establishment of the State maintained as of old, it is 
impossible to set the administrative expense at less than 
the same amount, so that eleven million Roman dollars 
(2,200,000/.) would represent the absolute minimum of the 
Pope’s outlay during the current year. Let it be, more. 
over, observed that this calculation holds good only for 
this very year. On the other hand, from the autumn, 
1860, when General Cialdini conquered the Marches and 
Umbria, the Pope has had no other territorial revenue than 
he could get from the small and poor strip of land he still 
holds, and the amount whereof, at the outside, cannot exceed 
three million and a half dollars. Supposing, therefore, that 
the Papal Government, out of its treasury, had actually con- 
trived to balance its accounts up to the end of the past year, 
this, the most favourable view of its situation, would still leave 
it to encounter an expenditure of at least eleven million 
dollars in 1862, with but three million and a half to flow 
into the exchequer. Any indiscreet man who inquired how the 
deficit had been made up, his been hitherto curtly referred 
to the abundance cf means found in a mysterious stream of 
untold Peter’s pence, but the Pope’s Government has just 
admitted that the contributions from the faithful through- 
out the world during two years’ continued begging have 
amounted to a mere fraction over four million Roman 
dollars (800,000/.). So thoroughly unfavourable, indeed, 
is this account, and so totally inadequate to the expendi- 
ture that is being punctually defrayed, that we are driven 
to an alternative between a conviction that the Pope’s Go- 
vernment has here issued a false statement—perbaps with 
the view of stimulating charity abroad—or else possesses 
some other and unknown source of wealth. The latter is the 
more probable, and its nature may be guessed from the fact 
that numerous and trustworthy Romans confidently affirm 
that the vast sums required by the Pope have been simply 
procured by a clandestine issue of unauthorized stock. This 
stock it is easy to sell—for the purchasers know if Victor 
Emanuel loses the Pope will find funds, and if Victor 
Emanuel wins, he must accept the debt. That idea of 
fighting an enemy with money which he must pay is worthy 
of the best days of the Camarilla. 


THE WEEK ABROAD. 


France.—The week has been almost devoid of political news, its 
only incident having been the sixth birthday of the Prince Imperial, 
and the consequent bestowal of the Legion of Honour on a great 
number of officers, and on the mayors of no less than sixty-four 
rural communes. As this class of officials has been much neglected, 
their unexpected recognition will, it is imagined, greatly smooth the 
path of the Government in the elections, which a large party still 
believe to be imminent. 

The principal topics of conversation have been the attitude of the 
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Italy, and several pamphlets, among them one by 
the Baron de Brennicr, © ho argues that Piedmont is as much hated 
in Naples as ever the Bourbons were, and that the unity of italy is 
a menace for France. The Emperor, it is explained, despite the 
frequent acts of clerical repression, Is by no means inclined to break 
finally with the Church, and is determined to wait events, and not 
recipitate the question of Rome. He has. not yet sent the new 
Nontauban Bill down to the Corps Legislatif, nor has M. Fould pro- 
duced his Budget, and the members are still discussing the last one. 
M. Devinek, member for a divison of Paris, has made a courageous 
speech, in which he aflirms that M. Fould’s plans are plans of taxa- 
tion and not of reform, and urges retrenchment and the reduction of 
the army; but the debate generally has been of little interest, and 


mn 
Emperor,tow ards 


the Address was carried entire on Thursday by 244 to 9 votes. 
Ameritca.—We have intelligence down to the Sth Mareh, much of 
which is important. On the 6th of March the President transmitted 
io Congress a message upon the future of slavery, He recommends 
the Houses to pass a joint Tesolution affirming “that the United 
States ought to co-operate with any State which may adopt a gradual 
abolishment of slavery, giving to such State pecuniary aid, to be used 
by such State in its discretion to compensate for the inconveniences, 
public and private, produced by such change of sy stem.” He argues 
that “the leaders of the existing msurrection entertain the hope that 
the Government will ultimately be forced to acknowledge the inde- 
endence of some part of the disaffected region, and that all the Slave 
States north of such parts will then say, ‘The Union for which we 
have struggled being-already gone, we now choose to go with the 
Southern section.’ To deprive them of this hope substantially ends 
the rebellion, and the initiation of emancipation completely deprives 
them of it as to all the States initiating it. The point is not that all 
the States tolerating slavery would very soon, if at all, initiate eman- 
cipation, but that, while the offer is equally made to all, the more 
Northern shall, by such initiation, make it more certain to the more 
Southern that in no event will the former ever join the latter in their 
proposed Confederacy.” He believes that the expense will be less 
than the current expenditure of this war, and while leaving each 
State free to decide for itself he adds, “the Union must be pre- | 
served. . . . If resistance continues the war must continue also, and 
it is impossible to foresee all the incidents which may attend and all 
the ruin which may fo!low it. Such as may seem indispensable or 
may obviously promise great efficiency toward ending the struggle 
must and will come.” ‘The message is very short, and was received 
with profound attention. Its effect upon the people is _not yet 
known, Radicals and Conservatives both ciaiming it as a 
triumph; but it is said the great border slave-owners are willing 
to accept it, and the Republicans, through the 7riduxe, consider it a 


ceed down the Mississippi. The Confederate Congress has resolved 
that it will accept no terms which involve the surrender of any portion 
of the Confederacy, and recommend compensation to planters who 
destroy their tobacco and cotton on the approach of the enemy. 


Prussta.—Repeated Cabinet Councils, ending in a violent dif- 
ference of opinion, the King accepted the resignation of the 
Liberals, MM. Schwerin, von Auerswald and Bermuth, and formed 
a reactionary Ministry, having the Prince Hohenlohe for Presi- 
dent, Count Bernstorff for Foreign Affairs, M. von Jagow, Pre- 
sident of Police, for Minister of the Interior, M. de Miler, for 
Public Worship, and Count Itzenpflitz, for Agriculture. The Ca- 
binet is distinctly reactionary, and its appointment has been followed 
by a remarkable proclamation, dated March 20th, and signed by all 
the Ministers. In it the King reaffirms his fidelity to the principles 
stated in November, 1858, and makes this curious confession of faith : 
“It is my duty and my earnest wish to insure the complete effective- 
ness of the Constitution to which I have taken an oath, and of the 
representative rights of the country, but also in the same measure to 
maintain the rights of the Crown, and to maintain them in that un- 
diminished strength which is necessary to Prussia for the execution 
of her mission. The weakening of the Crown would be greatly in- 
jurious to the Fatherland. This conviction also lives in the hearts 
of my subjects. J¢ is only necessary for me to explain clearly and 
openly to them my real thoughts for their welfure. As regards my 
foreign policy, especially towards Germany, | maintain without any 
change the policy which I have followed up to the present time.” 
The words we have italicised are, as it were, an unconscious “ aside” 
highly dramatic in its effect. The “ Constitutional,” or third party, 
have issued their programme, which is distinctly liberal, and demands 
the reconstruction of the House of Lords. They have been received 
everywhere with “ ovations,” whatever that may mean. 


Avsrria.—The Finance Minister, M. von Plener, has introduced 
a Bill into the Reichsrath proposing additional taxation to the amount 
of 1,800,000. a year. This sum is obtained by increasing the taxes 
on land, business profits, buildings, and income, the latter being 
raised from six to seven per cent., or fifteen pence in the pound. The 
Bill will not, it is expected, pass in its present form. The Emperor 
is still at Verona, reviewing the troops, and, as Italians think, mass- 
ing them towards the frontier. 


Greece.—We publish elsewhere a full account of the origin and 
meaning of the Greek Kevolution. According to the latest telegrams 
(March 15) the outworks of Nauplia have been carried by the King’s 
troops, and the insurgents have asked for an amnesty, which, in pre- 





concession. It will probably irritate the ultra-democratic party 
who still hope for compromise with the South, and who intend, 
it would seem, to resist the plan upon the ground of expense. It 
is, hewever, one of those questions which in America are beyond 
politicans, and are practically settled by the country population, 
whose decision cannot be knowa for a week or two. All the journals 
acknowledge that the message initiates a policy of emancipation. 

The Committee of Ways and Means have reported their tax-bill to 
the House of Representatives. «We here reduce the proposed taxes 
toatable. Two general direct taxes are proposed, one of 74d. in | 

he pound on all incomes, and another of three per cent. upon all 
manufactures whatsoever. ‘Then there are dutigs : | 
Flour, per barrel, 10 cents. Carriages, 1 to 10 dollars a year. 
Spirits, per gallon, 15 cents. Gold watches, 1 dol. 
Ale, per barrel, 1 dol. 
Leaf tobacco, per lb., 3 cents. Gold plate, per oz.. 4 dol. 
Manufactured tobacco, per Ib., Scents. Silver plate, per oz., 3 gents. 
Cigars, per Ib., from 5 to 20 cents. Billiard tables, 20 dols. per annum. 
Oils, per gallon, 5 cents Bankers’ lieense, 100 do. 
Gas, per 1000 feet, 25 cents. Auctioneers’, 20 do. 
Bank-note paper, per lb., 5 cents. Dealers, 50 do. 
Printing paper, per lb., 3 mils. Liquor dealers, 20 do. 
Soap, per Ib., 5 mils. Retail dealers in goods, 10 do. 
Salt, per 100 lbs., 4 cents. Spirit rectitiers, 100 do, 
Sole leather, per lb., 4 cent. Taverns, from 5 to 200 do. 
Upper leather, per lb., 4 cent. Commercial brokers, 50 do. 
Railroad passengers, per mile, 2 mils. Other do., 10 do. 
Steamboats, 1 iil. Theatres, 100 do. 
Omnibusses, do., 3 per cent. of gross Circuses, 50 do. 

receipts. Bowling alleys, per alley, 5 do. 
Advertisements, 5 per cent. on gross Pedlars, from 5 to 50 do. 

receipts. 
Stamp duties are also imposed on all commercial transactions, all 
legal papers, all patent medicines, all telegraphic messages, and all 
goods sent by express ; and a legacy duty is added, varying from 1 to 
5 per cent., according to relationship. It is difficult to ascertain the 
sentimen' of the people on this bill; it is received by the papers 
almost without remark, but there is an under current visible of great 
annoyance and alarm. 

The war intelligence is not of much moment. Nashville has been 
evacuated by the Confederates, and it is reported Murfreesboro, but 


the latter is not yet certain. The special correspondent of the Zimes | 


says the reports of strong Union feeling in Tennessee are dying out, 
and that the Confederates have called out twenty-two regiments 
within the State itself. Movemerts on the Potomac have been pre- 
vented by a fall of snow, but General Banks has crossed the Upper 
Potomac in safety, and established himself at Winchester. A rumour 
of his defeat seems to require confirmation. All kinds of stories are 
afloat about Fort Dounelson, the Southerners declaring Gen. Buckner 
treacherous, and his men asserting that they were prepared to fight, 
but were deceived by their officers. Aun expedition is about to pro- 


| sence of the universal feeling in Greece, they must obiain, till an 
| opportunity offers for punishing them with safety. All this requires 
confirmation. 


Traty.—The Italian Parliament, though annoyed at the intrigues 
| which have ended in the dissolution of the Rieasoli Ministry, appears 
| disposed to allow the Ministry a fair trial. At a meeting held by a 
jsection of the old majority a resolution was offered that “ this 
meeting declare that they have no confidence in the present Ministry,” 
}and was rejected in favour of a more moderate one, “ the meeting 
have no confidence inthe Ministry as at present composed.’ A second 
meeting, comprising nearly a hundred members, resolved, “ to wait 


|for the acts of the Ministry, and support it in the execution of its 
Silver watches, | dol. |} programme.” Rattazzi, it is said, leans for support on the Conserva- 


tives, and has proposed to introduce a bill defining, which is another 
| word for limiting, the right of association. 

| The Pope is reported ill, and the receptions have been sus- 
ipended. The telegram a inouncing the fact bears date Rome, March 
18, and seems to be official, a dangerous symptom, as the Cardinals 
take steady precautions to prevent the state of his Holiness’s health 
being a subject of public discussion. 

| i 


| 


Inpia.—We have intelligence from Bengal to the 10th February, 
and from Bombay to 17th February. The tribes of the Eastern 
frontier are exceedingly troublesome, and as Sir J. P. Grant has not 
organized the military police ordered a year ago, it has been neces- 
sary to send a regiment against them. It must not be forgotten 
that these people have no political motives, but only want plunder 
and human heads. They are only important in a political sense, as 
interfering with the tea cultivation, which is spreading so rapidly in 
Assam, Cachar, Silchar, and Sylhet. 


Turkey.—On Friday last Mr. Layard gave in the House of Com- 
mons a very valuable sketch of the financial condition of Turkey. 
The British Government had sent two gentlemen, Mr. Foster, of the 
Pay-oflice, and Lord Hobart, of the Board of Trade, and had re- 
ported that the difficulties arose entirely from mismanagement, and 
with a very little common sense and good-will could be got over. 
The debt was only 14,000,000., its interest only one-eighth of the 
revenue, and the taxation only about one-sixth of the English aver- 
age. The system of farming the revenue, the great source of finan- 
cial mischief, was to be abolished, tobacco and salt had been made 
monopolies, and all the accounts were to be reformed. The truth is 
the ‘Turkish Government is not in any difliculties at all, but it always 
anticipates its revenue, and consequently never has any cash at the 
moment it wants it, 
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THE WEEK AT HOME. 


PouiticaL.—The political events of the week out of Parliament have 
been only two in number—the election for the North Riding, which 
took place on Thursday, and terminated, as we apprehended last week 
that it would, in the victory of the Tory candidate ; and the election 
for High Wycombe, on Tuesday, which terminated in the return of 
the Liberal, Mr. Remington Mills. In the latter election the con- 
test was one between Mr. D. Cameron, a Conservative-Liberal, or 
Liberal-Conservative, who promised an independent support to Lord 
Palmerston personally, but not to his party, and Mr. Remington Mills, 
who contested Finsbury unsuccessfully a few months ago. Church 
rates and the political interests of Dissent were the chief topics of 
discussion on the hustings—Mr. Mills being taunted with his “ sec- 
tarianism,” and Mr. Cameron with latent bigotry. The poll was de- 
cisive, being reported thus: 


ae « «hk « oe oe 
Cameron . ... . 158 
Camden .... . 1 

Majority . . 62 


The one vote given for an imaginary candidate of the name of Cam- 
den is the source of some anguish of mind to Mr. Cameron, though 
he does not impute it to any deliberately hostile bias on the part of 
the recording officers. It is obvious that the vote was intended for 
him by some elector who made an unsuccessful shot at his name, and 
was not set right by the recording official. Mr. Cameron, writing to 
the Times, suggests that such carelessness on the part of recording 
officers, if of common occurrence, would give a large and permanent 
advantage to candidates with easy names. Mr. Mills might, perhaps, 
even win a contest in future on the strength of his easy five-letter 
name, if his antagonist, for instance, should happen to be of Polish 
or even Welsh origin. Against such dangers to the Republic one 
cannot well be too watchful! The poll for the North Riding 
terminated thus : 
Morritt (Conservative) . . . 5514 





Milbank (Liberal) . . . . . 5087 
Majority. . ... . 477 


Miuitary.—Sir James Yorke Scarlett, Adjutant-General of the 
Forces, has promulgated a general order dated the 6th March, con- 
taining the revised regulations for the Staff College, in the place of 
those issued on the 24th April last year. The + hal is the sub- 
stance of the new regulations: The College consists at present of 
thirty students, and is open to officers of all arms of the service—the 
admission to be determined by a competitive examination. Only one 
officer can be admitted at any one time from a battalion of infantry 
or a regiment of cavalry, and only four at a time from the corps of 
Royal Artillery. The qualifications are (1) previous service of not 
less than 3 years (exclusive of leave of absence); (2) a certificate of 
competency for a staff career from his commanding officer, given 
after examination in his regimental duties; (3) either a captaincy or 
proof of having passed the proper examination for a troop or com- 
pany; (4) a md we certificate of good health and physical fitness for 
stalf-duties. The competitive examination for entrance is as fol- 
lows, the number of marks showing the relative importance of the 
subjects : 


Maximum Mininum for 
marks, qualification. 
Mathematics - « « « 1200 (400 being allowed 250 


for very elementary 
mathematics.) 

French >) sen a ee 150 

German » . © « « 800 > Alternative subjects. 10 

Hindustani J oo « « 80 l 10 

Military history . . . . 600 

» geography . . . 300 

Fortification . . . . . 600 

Military drawing. . . . 300 }No absolute minimum required. 

Mineralogy and geology . 300 

Chemistry, heat, electricity, 

magnetism . . . . « 300) 

Candidates may be examined on service abroad by a board of com- 
mission. The students, when admitted, are not required to pay any- 
thing to the funds of the College. The course of instruction in the 
College embraces two years, each year consisting of two terms: 
from Ist February to 15th June, and from 15th July to 15th 
of December. A probationary examination is held at the end 
of the first year of study, and any student who fails to obtain 
a given level of merit is then required to withdraw. The final 
examination at the end of the College course for staff appointments 
will be also open to officers who have not passed through the Col- 
lege, and may be entered by members of it who have completed only 
the first year of their course, if they so choose. 


Tue Court.—On Saturday last (this day week) the Queen went 
through a trying scene—laying the first stone, in Frogmore garden, 
of the new mausoleum where she intends to deposit the remains of the 
late Prince Consort, and ultimately to lie beside him. The ceremony 
was of course strictly private, as far as such a word can apply toa 
Court ceremonial at all. Besides herself, and all her children now in 
England, and the Dean of Windsor, who said the prayer for the oc- 
casion, there were present some thirty of the ladies and gentlemen 


death; but as that day (16th March) would have been Sunday, the 
eve of the anniversary was chosen. Upon: the stone is the follow; 

inscription: “The foundation stone of this. building, erected } 
Queen Victoria, in pious remembrance of her great and good hug 
band, was laid by her the 15th day of March, a.p. 1862. * Blesseq 
are they that sleep in the Lord.’” The building is to be erected 
under the superintendence of A. J. Humbert, Esq., architect, and the 
reclining statue of the Prince will be executed by Baron Marochetti, 


Law.—A curious case was heard before the Vice-Chancellor, Sir 
W. P. Wood, ou Wednesday, bearing on the same question of the re. 
ligious education of orphans which was raised in the case of Davis ¢ 
Davis, reported in our columns of 8th February. The testator 
Mr. Hill, had been himself brought up a Roman Catholic, and ye. 
tained to the close of his life a certain fascination for the symbolism 
of the Roman Church, but admitted towards its close and ‘after his 
union with a Unitarian lady, that intellectually he should be disposed 
to join in the worship of his wife’s “ unadorned, charitable, and philo. 
sophical temple.” Still he retained, in a wavering way, his hanker} 
jafter the Roman faith for his children—two daughters. Both of 
them were baptized by a Roman Catholic priest, as well as elsewhere. 

In 1858 he made a secret will appointing three Roman Catholic 
; guardians for his children. Just before his death in 1860 he executed 
/a new will, leaving his wife (still a strong Protestant, though inclinj 
|more towards the English Church than her former faith) sole guardian 
‘of the children, but directing them to be brought up as Roman Cg. 
\tholics, and appointing a Roman Catholic, William Procter, co-exe. 
;cutor, with his wife, of the will. Ample evidence was produced of 
|the testator’s somewhat indifferent state of religious conviction, of 
| his wavering policy in providing for the education of his children, and 
| of an paws: 2 pare agreement before marriage that the daughters 
|of the marriage should be brought up in their mother’s faith, (the sons, 
if any, in his own). The Vice-Chancellor ingiving his decision, set aside 
altogether the bargain referred to as not proved, and even if proved not 
over-riding a subsequent change of purpose in the father. But having 
regard to the entire absence of any care on the father’s part to in. 
struct his daughters during his own lifetime in the Roman Catholic 
faith, nay, to the clear evidence that he had left their education 
entirely to the care of the Protestant mother, to the change of his 
original purpose as to the Roman Catholic guardians, and the very 
strong measure of appointing the mother (a firm Protestant) sole 
guardian at the last moment, and the impossibility therefore of carry- 
ing out a coherent Roman Catholic education under the sole guar- 
dianship of a reluctant Protestant mother, the Vice-Chancellor 
held that the only way of carrying out the will without introducing 
conflicting elements into the children’s education, would be to re- 
lease the mother from the direction to educate them in the Roman 
Catholic faith. The instructions, therefore, as to religious education, 
which he proposed to give in Chambers, would not include any diree- 
tion to teach Roman Catholic tenets to the children. 

There have been two trials at York this week of men accused of 
trade outrages, and one at least of the verdicts appears to have been 
worthy of an Irish jury. In both cases alike the defence was princi- 
pally founded on an a/zdi, and in one at least the evidence for the alibi 
seems to have been overwhelming. Yet it was in that case that the 
jury convicted ; in the other where the evidence for the alibi was 
much less adequate the prisoner was acquitted. The murder case 
where the outrage had resulted in one person’s death occurred at 
Sheffield. Joseph Thompson was indicted for the wilful murder of 
Bridget O’Rourke, on the 23rd November last, which was accom- 
plished by the explosion of an infernal machine in her room, thrown into 
it by three men, of whom it was said that the prisoner was one. The 
evidence for the prisoner simply tended to invalidate, not to disprove 
his presence.on the night of the murder, the case for an alibi being only 
brought forward with respect to the occasions on which it was stated 
that the prisoner had bought the fusees and gunpowder. ‘The evi- 
dence was certainly conflicting, but the prisoner, by his own admis- 
sion, had been mixed up in the conspiracy frgm which the murder 
resulted. He was acquitted. The other case occurred at Thorpe 
Hesley, near Rotherham. James Watson, Isaac Watson, and Joseph 
Tomlinson, were indicted for placing gunpowder in the shop of one 
Hattersley, a nailmaker, at Thorpe, near eben, with intent to 
damage and destroy it. The evidence for the prosecution rested on that 
of two witnesses, who swore to the prisoners as they passed them in the 
dark—some corroborative evidence given by a policeman being com- 
ney broken down. On the other hand, it was sworn positively 

y the police of Chesterfield (which is thirty-six miles off), that on 
the night and at the time of the explosion, they had seen and spoken 
with Tomlinson, who was drunk, in the streets of Chesterfield. Isaac 
Watson was proved to have been drinking with him by very strong 
evidence, and the third prisoner, James Watson, was proved by the 
evidence of fifteen persons to have been at market at Belper at the 
time of the explosion. The judge, Mr. Justice Mellor, thought the 
case so clear, that he asked the jury if it was necessary to proceed 
with the trial. The jury insisted, heard it through, listened to a very 
strong charge on behalf of the prisoners from the judge, and found 
all three prisoners guilty, to the infinite astonishment, it is said, o! 
the Court. Mr. Justice Mellor passed sentence of 14 years’ penal 
servitude. The sentence can scarcely be executed if the report of 
the case given is in any degree trustworthy. 





MiscELtangous.—At the fifth ordinary meeting of the ill-starred 
Atlantic Telegraph Company, the Hon. James Stuart Wortley, who 
occupied the chair, gave some striking and interesting facts whic 





in waiting, court physicians, &e. The intention of her Majesty had 
been to lay the first stone on the first anniversary of her mother’s 


augur better things for the future. Having stated that the art ot 
submarine cabling had made great progress since the failure in 185°, 
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aaah sa to say that Messrs. Glass, Elliott, and Co., who had laid 
ae Jy all the working cables in the world, had put forth an impor- 
pare rton the subject. They say that they have laid twenty-four 
- “ ” 1, all of which (with one exception, where a slight injury 
bad pba to a cable laid in shallow water on the coast of this 

untry) are in working order. The aggregate length of these 
. ty-four cables is in statute miles 3497, and the length of the in- 
tiated wire 5902 miles. The cable from Algeria to Toulon, which 
600 miles in length, and at a depth of 1500 fathoms, only 300 
fathoms less than the depth of the Atlantic cable, is worked with 
creat success. Messrs. Glass and Elliott, it was said, had offered 
fair terms for laying the cable, and were willing to risk a large sum 
upon it. Mr. Cyrus F ield told the meeting that President Lincoln was 
deeply interested in the project. There were, he said, 150,000 miles of 
telegraph in Europe an America to act as feeders of the Atlantic cable 
directly it should be successfully laid, a fact which would ensure 
almost any amount of pecuniary success if once the task were accom- 
plished. The Company are at _—— watching their opportunity. 
Suffolk proposes to erect a “ District Memorial” to the Prince Con- 
sort, in the shape of a great middle class school, and at a meeting to 
promote this object held in Ipswich on Tuesday last, nearly 5000/. 
‘come of the subscriptions being, however, promised in instalments, 


spread over 5 years) was raised on the spot. 


CommerctaL.—The dividend declared by the Bank of England 
for the half-year ended 28th one was 4} per cent., when the 
Rest stood at 3,633,827 18s. The New Alliance Bank of London 
aud Liverpool has been a great success. The allotment will be made 
on Monday. The amount applied for has reached 130,000, against 
5000 shares to be allotted. An opposition, however, is being or- 
canized to the undertaking, the new one being the Public Bank of Lon- 
don and Liverpool. Capital 5,000,000/. It is probable that several 
will be brought forward on the strength of the successful progress of 
the first. The East India Government has reduced the interest on 
Iudian Bonds from 4} to a cent., from March, 1363. The Money 
Market has rather improved in character. There is little demand for 
money at from 24 per cent. out of doors. The market for the 
English Funded Securities has been steadily improving all the week, 
and in consequence of large purchases, Consols have risen to 944 4; 
the New and Reduced Three perCenis are up to 92g 8; Exchequer bills 
are steady and quiet at 19s. 22s. prem.; Bank Stock has recovered to 
237 40. The Indian Securities are generally better. The New and Five 
per Cent. Stock has advanced to 105} $; the Five per Cent. Rupee 
paper, 108 4; the Debentures, 100 4; and the Bonds, 25s. 28s. prem. 
The feature in the Foreign Market has been a most extensive 
course of speculative business in Turkish New Six per Cent. Bonds. 
They advanced to 72}, and are now at 713 72}; the Old Bonds 86 
$6}; Mirés Loan 654 66}; Mexicans 34} 35; Venezuela 244 25; 
Peruvian 98 99. The Railway Share Market ‘is less animated than 
at the commencement of the week, and there was a slight reaction in 
prices until the rise in Consols this afternoon, when prices again 
became buoyant. The Only principal change in prices during th 
week has been a rise of 3/. in Caledonians, which are now posted 
1124 ex div. Great Northerns are 117} 118 ex. div., A Stock 1154 
116; Great Western 743 75; Lancashire and Yorkshire 1083 109; 
North Western 943 §; Midland 129 4; North Eastern 984 99, and 
South Eastern 844 4. The Market for Indian Stocks and Deben- 
tures has been animated, and prices have experienced an almost 
general rise. East Indian are 1/. 15s. higher, and Scind 14. Cana- 
dian shares are worse. Grand Trunk of Canada have receded io 254 
26}, and Great Western 134 $. Cape Town are up to 1 1} prem, 
Iu Foreign Railways Bahia and San Fraucisco have advanced to 1} 
}prem., and San Paulo to } 1 prem. Colonial Government Bonds are 
generally higher. American Securities are firm. The great feature 
in Bank Shares has been a fall of no less than 6/. London and 
Westminster have also fallen 3/., and Bank of London 2/. Ottoman, on 
the other hand, have risen 3/. In Miscellaneous Shares there has 
been a rise of 1/. in East and West India Dock and Australian Agri- 
cultural. 





NO a " 
ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
—_—~o— 

House or Lorps, Friday, March 14.—Discussion on the Revised Code. 

— March 17.—State of Southern Italy: Discussion on Lord Normanby’'s 
ques! 

Tuesday, March 18.—Claims of Officers of the Insolvent Court. 

Thursday, March 20.—Revised Code: Bishop of Oxford's Question, and Earl 
Granville’s Reply. 

House or Commons, Friday, March 14.—Reforms in Turkey: Mr. Freeland’s 
motion.—Consolidation of Statutes: The Attorney-General’s reply to Sir F. Kelly.— 
The Bible in Spain: Mr. Kinnaird’s question. - Supply: 

Monday, March 17.—Arrest of the Lieutenant of the Sumpter at Tangier: Mr. Lay- 
— statement.—International Maritime Law : Adjourned Debate on Mr. Horsfall’s 

otion. 

Tuesday, March 18.—Education, Science, and Art Estimates: Lord H. Lennox’s 
motion.—British Merchants in China: Mr. Gregson's motion.—Embankment of the 
Thames Bill: first reading. 

Wednesday, March 19.—Accidents Compensation Dill: Rejection of Motion for 


Second Reading. 
Thursday, March 20.—Markets and Fairs (Ireland) Bill: Committee.—Works of 


Art Copyright Bill: Committee. 

In the House of Lords, 

Lord St. Leonards having presented several petitions against the group- 
ing of children for examination proposed in the Revised Code, the Bishop 
of Lonpow addressed the House briefly on the subject, and expressed his 
conviction that the majority of the clergy were disposed to regard the 
Revised Code with more favourable feelings since the introduction of the 
recent modifications. If the concession was carried a little further, two- 
thirds only of the grant made dependent upon the result of the examina- 
tion, and the remaining one-third given for regular attendance, he believed 
nearly all the feelings of irritation with which the code had been received 





would disappear. Children under seven had already been exempted from 
the examination, so that no new machinery would be needed for arriving 
at a correct result with regard to the attendance. 

Earl GRANvILLe replied. He thought the Bishop of London's sug- 
gestion would so diminish the force of the stimulus to elementary educa- 
tion, which constituted the main object of the Revised Code, that its 
adoption would, in fact, render the Revised Code utterly useless. Lord 
Granville also replied to the various objections urged by Lords St. Leonard's 
and Kingsdown, and their lordships adjourned, 

In the House of Commons, 

Mr. Freevanp (Chichester) in moving for certain correspondence relative 
to the mission of Lord Hobart and Mr. Foster to inquire into the condition 
of Turkish finance, called the attention of the House to the extent to which 
English interests were involved in those of Turkey. Our exports to that 
country amounted in value to 4,500,0002. in 1860, and 3,000,000/, in 1861, 
and our imports from Turkey in the latter year reached 3,187,109. Lord 
Hobart and Mr. Foster had been sent on a mission to inquire into Turkish 
finance ; they had received every assistance from the Sultan and his Minis- 
ters; they had presented a report, and he contended that our merchants and 
capitalists were entitled to see the contents of that document. 

Mr. Layarp (Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs) entered upon the 
whole question of reforms in Turkey, which, he believed, though hitherto 
rendered impracticable by internal disturbances, would be carried out to a 
great extent by the energy of the present Sultan, in whom he had every 
confidence. He louked forward hopefully to the future of Turkey, and 
thought that one great thing in their favour was the fundamental honesty 
of the people. Turkey had never attempted repudiation, and he believed 
the best possible escape from its difficulties would be to carry out the sug- 
gestions contained in the valuable report of Lord Hobart and Mr. Foster, 
He hoped, however, that Mr. Freeland would not press for that report until 
it could be produced without detriment and with the sanction of those for 
whose benefit it was drawn up. He added some financial details reported 
under “Turkey.” 

Mr. Kinyatrp (Perthshire) asked Lord Palmerston if it was the inten- 
tion of Government to take any steps in reference to the sentence of seven 
years in the galleys recently inflicted by the Spanish Government on Mata- 
moros and Alhama, the two victims of religious persecution, whose case 
had so often been brought before the House by the present Secretary for 
Ireland. 

Lord PALmerston assured Mr. Kinnaird that no effort would be ne- 
glected by the Government which they considered might be conducive to 
the object he had in view, but added that foreign intervention in the affairs 
of such a sensitive people as the Spanish, was a matter of great delicacy. 

Mr. Bake (Waterford) maintained that the two prisoners in question 
had been convicted on account of political crimes, and not as Mr. Kinnaird 
asseried, merely for attempted proselytism. 

Sir R. Pee. (Chief Secretary tor Ireland) assured Mr. Blake that 
Matamoros and Alhama had never been connected with any political offence 
whatever, 

The House then went into Committee of Supply on the Packet Service 
estimate of 915,897, which was agreed to. 

Mr. Cowrer (First Commissioner of Works) obtained leave to bring in 
a bill for the concentration of all the Law Courts on a site between Carey 
Street on the north, Bell Yard on the east, the Strand on the south, and 
Clement’s Inn on the west. The Surplus Interest Fund and the Surplus 
Suitor’s Fee Fund, together amounting to about 1,400,000, and at present 
vested in the Accountant General of the Court of Chancery, were avail- 
able for the purpose, leaving but 35,0001 as the mazimum charge which 
could possibly fall on the public Exchequer. 

In the House of Lords, 

The Marquis of Nonmansy called the attention of the House to the 
severe sentences and heavy penalties imposed by the Italian Government 
upon the Armonia and other reactionist journals in the course of last year, 
The noble Marquis also entered upon the subject of the barbarous procla- 
mations issued by Piedmontese officers, and contended that such atrocities 
could not have been perpetrated without the sanction, direct or indirect, of 
the Italian Government. He adduced numerous instances, both of press 
prosecutions and alleged outrages by Piedmontese commanders, and con- 
cluded by boldly asserting that though the kingdom of the Two Sicilies 
only existed in the hearts of the people at present, if non-intervention was 
really adhered to, it would exist de sacto long after the crotchets of Lords 
Palmerston and Russell had passed away. When the impostures of the 
last few years had been swept away, and not till then, would Italy be 
prosperous and happy. 

Earl Russey denied that the existence of bands of mere lawless ma- 
rauders, opposed to any regular Government, proved any real desire for the 
return of the old régime, or that the harsh measures for the repression of 
such brigandage taken by the Italian Government could be compared to 
the political and religious tyranny of any of the recently deposed sove- 
reigns. He was convinced that the kingdom of Italy would continue, and 
that General La Marmora would speedily reduce the unsettled provinces 
to order. 

The Earl of MALMEspury took the occasion to repudiate warmly the 
charge of Austrian partiality which had so persistently been brought 
against himself and those who sat on the same side of the House, and 
detied anyone to find a syllable in one of his despatches which showed an 
unfair partiality one way or the other. He also commented rather severely 
on the manner in which Lord Normanby’s question as to M. Fantoni’s pro- 
clamation had been met by the Duke of Argyle on a previous evening, and 
urged the Government to disclaim publicly and distinctly any responsi- 
bility for the atrocities brought before the House by that noble Lord. 

Lord Woprnouse, while admitting that Lord Malmesbury had acted 
with perfect impartiality, took credit to the Liberal party for having given 
a moral support to the Italian patriots, and defended the policy pursued by 
Government throughout the struggle. 

After a few words from the Marquis of Clanricarde, their Lordships 
adjourned. 

In the House of Commons, 

Mr. Lararp (Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs), in reply to Mr. 
Gruirrtri (Devizes), said that he had unwittingly misinformed the House on 
a former occasion in stating that the two Confederate citizens arrested at 
Tangiers had been released. Under a threat of war from the American 
Consul, the Government of Morocco had given them up, and they were 
immediately shipped on board the U. 8. frigate Ino for New York. He 
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trusted, however, for the sake of humanity and justice, the President would 
order their release as soon as he heard of the circumstances of their 
arrest. 

The adjourned debate on International Maritime Law was resumed by 

Mr. Lrxpsay (Sunderland), on behalf of Mr. Cobden, who was prevented 
by severe hoarseness from availing himself of his possession of the House. 
He had stated in that House, so far back as 1857, that the time must come 
when merchandize should be as much respected at sea as on shore, and he 
urged upon the House the consideration that gigantic as our navy might 
be, it was utterly inefficient to protect our enormous and still increasing 
commerce. The benefits which we should derive from immunity for our 
merchandize would far more than counterbalance any injury we might 


sustain in relinquishing our superior advantages for burning and destroying | 


in time of war. 

The Lorp Apvocate said a question concerning the interests of the 
whole civilized world was too important to be discussed with benetit to the 
country in that House. Laying down abstract principles on such questions 
was not the way to mitigate the horrors of war, and, before discussing any 
such question, we should realize the circumstances in which this country 
would be placed if the principle involved in Mr. Horsfall’s motion were to 
come into operation, Its result would be, that with our strongest arm tied 
behind us we should be dragged into a chronic state of war, to carry on 
which an immense increase of our standing army would be necessary. 
The resolution in itself might appear humane, but the true interest of 
humanity was that war—if there must be war—should be made as short 
and sharp as possible, and the effect of the resolution would be, by dis- 
arming belligerents of their strongest weapons, indefinitely to prolong the 
duration of all war. 

Sir Srarrorp Norrucore (Stamford) while agreeing with the conclu- 
sion arrived at by the Lord Advocate, expressed his dissatisfaction with 
many of his assertions. He could not understand a minister saying 
“Remember that the treaty made in peace may be broken in war,” after 
stating that he did not object to such abstract resolutions as the Declara. 
tion of Paris, when laid down by a congress of nations. If Government 





would give the matter their serious attention, he would join in an appeal to | 


Mr. Horsfall not to press bis resolution. 

After some further discussion, 

Mr. Bricur (Birmingham) addressed the House in support of the reso- 
lution. Both Lords Derby and Russell had acknowledged the inviolability 
of the Declaration of Paris, although they might have doubted the ex- 
pediency of the step at the time. Notwithstanding his declaration of the 
other night, Lord Palmerston himself had advocated the principle of the 
motion in his speech at Liverpool, in 1857. The motion simply asked the 
Government to establish on the sea the warlike usages which prevailed 
upon land, and he earnestly hoped the House would, by freely accepting 
the motion before them, confer a great advantage on this country, and an 
endless honour on themselves. 

The Souicrror-GENERAL argued that the adoption of Mr. Horsfall’s 
motion was not a necessary sequence of the Declaration of Paris, and 
would be a surrender of our most effective weapon in case of war. 

Mr. Wa.rove (Cambridge University) complained that the Declaration 
of Paris was binding on some nations, while others refused to accept it. 
Some alteration was necessary in order to render the law on the subject 
universal. He wished for some definite answer from Lord Palmerston 
to this objection to the present state of the law. 

Lord Patmersroyx observed that it was very difficult to ascertain the 
exact meaning of Mr. Horsfall’s motion. It was couched in extremely vague 
terms, and was supported by advocates of the two most diametrically op- 
posite opinions that could be held on the subject. Some of its supporters 
wished to see the declaration of Paris repealed—an utter impossibility—and 
others wished us to commit political suicide, by throwing away all the ad- 
vantage derived from our naval supremacy. On the latter point he ad- 
mitted that he had entertained a different opinion, but he was now 
thoroughly convinced of his error, and he hoped Mr. Horsfall would not 
press his motion to a division. 

Mr. Disracit (Buckinghamshire) taunted Lord Palmerston with his 
sudden departure from a policy which he had been the first to proclaim, and 
quoted Earl Russell in favour of an alteration of the declaration of Paris, 
by which we had surrendered a cardinal point in our maritime code. 

Mr. Horsra.u briefly expressed his satisfaction with the full discussion 
his motion had undergone, and withdrew it, in compliance with the general 
desire of the House. 

In the House of Lords, 

Lord Cue -msrorp laid before the House in detail the grievances of the 
officers of the Insolvent Court, arising from the insufficient compensation 
provided for them by Government on the abolition of that court. Ina 
long and somewhat violent speech he accused the Lord Chancellor of 
having violated the clear meaning of the compensation clauses of the act, 
and of injustice and neglect in refusing them immediate redress. He main- 
tained it was the duty of Government to introduce a declaratory act that 
would give the officers this long deferred remuneration. 

The Lorp Cuance.ior expressed his great surprise at the “ malignant 
attack” which had been made upon him without any previous notice by 
Lord Chelmsford. He charged that noble and learned lord with “ perver- 
sion of facts and truth,” repeated his previous statement that it was simple 
ignorance of the fact that the parliamentary fund was inadequate to meet 
the salaries that caused the unfortunate mistake, and censured the course 
which the clerks, acting under the advice of Mr. Law, had thought fit 
to follow in refusing to bring their claims before the House of Commons, 
and assured the House that he would do the utmost in his power to afford 
redress to the sufferers. 

Lord Derpy commented with much severity on the manner in which the 
Lord Chancellor, without the excuse of excitement, had imputed every de- 
scription of unworthy motive to his opponents, in language not usually 
heard in that House. He urged strongly upon Government the necessity 
of introducing a declaratory bill in the other House, in order to do justice 
to those who had been so seriously injured by the defect in the other 
Act. 

Earl Granvitue, having characterized the speech of Lord Chelmsford as 
“singularly offensive,” stated that Government would certainly adhere to 
the course proposed by the Lord Chancellor, and submit the claims in 
question to the decision of a Committee of the other House. 

Some further discussion having taken place, the subject dropped, and the 
House adjourned. 


* $$ 
In the House of Commons, 


Lord Henry LENNOX (Chichester) moved a resolution to the effect tha 
a Minister of the Crown, responsible to the House, should be appointed f : 
the management of all the national expenditure for the promotion of ed “a 
tion, science, and art. He went in detail through the system of menen, 
ment of all the institutions coming within the scope of his motion a 
contended that nothing but personal responsibility would ensure ec 
| and efficiency. 
Mr. Grecory (Galway County) having seconded the motion, the Ch 
cellor of the Exchequer moved the previous question, and defended - 
management of all the institutions assailed by Lord H. Lennox, i 
contended that while there was as real and effective parliamentary contre 
over the estimates referred to as over any others, the system of mana pene 
| by trustees or executive boards secured an efficiency of administration 
| which should make the House hesitate before they abolished it, faulty 9: 
| the principle might be. . . 
| Mr. Disraett (Buckinghamshire) considered the admission by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, that the present principle of management 
was unsound was a satisfactory result to have been attained, and he hoped 
Lord H. Lennox would not press his motion. : 

Lord H. Lennox then withdrew his motion, expressing his satisfactigy 
at the way in which his suggestion had been met by the Chancellor oj the 
| Exchequer. 
| Mr. Cowper (First Commissioner of Works) obtained leave, after a 
sharp discussion, to introduce a bill embodying the plan for the embank- 
ment of the Thames recommended by the Royal Commission of last year 

Sir G. Bowyer (Dundalk) obtained leave to introduce a bill for the better 
government of the Inns of Court, the principal object of which was t) 
give the members of the four inns a share in the administration of the pro- 
perty of those bodies, and to establish a public court of discipline, through 
which only barristers could be disbarred or censured by the benchers, The 
court would be empowered to compel the attendance of witnesses, and to 
punish for contempt. 

In the House of Commons, on Wednesday, 

Mr. Ayrron (Tower Hamlets) moved the second reading of the Accidents 
Compensation Bill. He showed from statistics the wide difference between 
the deaths from violent accidents in such counties as Essex, Suffolk, and 
Norfolk, where there were no manufactories, and the deaths from the same 
cause in Lancashire and Yorkshire, and contended that the vast dispropor- 
tion of accidents which accompanied the employment of unprotected ma- 
chinery proved the necessity of some enactment by which workmen would be 
enabled to recover compensation for loss of wages, and medical attendance. 

The Atrorney-GENERAL opposed the motion, believing that the bill 
would entail an intolerable amount of responsibility on employers. ne 
careless workman, for example, in a perfectly well-arranged coal mine, 
might occasion a frightful accident, and the master, who had done ail he 
possibly could to ensure safety, ought not in common justice to be rendered 
| liable for the results of that one workman’s carelessness. He moved that 
the bill be read a second time that day six months. 

Mr. Boviii (Guildford) opposed the bill, which in fact compelled every 
master to insure his servants against accident, and to take even greater pre. 
cautions for their safety than most men did for their own. 

After some further discussion the amendment was carried without a di- 
vision. 

In the House of Lords, on Thursday, 

The Bishop of Oxrorp asked Lord Granville whether the scholars at 
night-schools would be examined under the Revised Code together with 
scholars at day-schools. He thought it ought to be borne in mind that 
while children attending day-schools were generally sent whether they 
liked or not, but those at night schools went there of their own free will, 
and it was a delicate question how to introduce a system of examination 
into them without rendering it distasteful to the scholars. He also sug- 
gested the adoption of a plan of examination in which the progress of the 
scholar would be ascertained, and the amount of grant decided by their 
division into classes, and promotion from one class to another. By this 
means the true ends of examination would be served, which were not to 
ascertain whether at a given date a particular scholar had attained this or 
that stage in his education, but whether the school at which he attended 
was doing its work properly. 

Earl GRANVILLE replied that the examination of the night school children 
would take place separately in any case when it was practicable. He also 
corrected one or two numerical errors which the right reyerend prelate had 
fallen into in the speech on the subject which he delivered a short time 
ago. 

After a few remarks from the Duke of ArGyir, Lord Wopenovtst, 
and Lord OvrrsTong, the subject dropped, and the House adjourned, 

In the House of Commons, 

Mr. Bentinck (West Norfolk) asked Mr. Layard for copies of any offi- 
cial despatches he might have received relative to the meeting of th 
| * Provisional Committees of Italy,” commonly called * Garibaldi’s Parlia- 

ment.” 
Mr. Layarp (Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs) said he had reeeived 
accounts of the meeting in question, but did not think it would be acting 
| with due respect to the Italian Government to produce them. It would 
|be as unbecoming as if the Italian Governmert were to lay before the 
Italian Parliament papers connected with meetings at the Free Trade Hall, 
Birmingham, or the Rotunda at Dublin. 

The Markets and Fairs (Ireland) Bill, and the Works of Art Copyright 

Bill, were passed through Committee, and the House adjourned. 
ia ae! 1 ry 
POSTSCRIPT. 
+ 
3orn Houses of Parliament sat last night. 

In the House of Lords a great number of petitions were presented against 
the Revised Code, 

In the House of Commons, 

Mr. BAxTER moved a resolution condemnatory of the establishment, # 
the national cost, of fortitications in selfi-governed colonies. ss 

Sir G, C. Lewis deprecated any attempt to lay down a fixed iniexibli 
rule in the matter. The House had the question entirely in its own hands 
when dealing with the army estimates. 

After some further discussion, Mr. BAXTER withdrew his motion in de 
ference to the generally expressed wish of the House. 

No other business of importance was transacted. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
<sae iae 
THE BEGINNING OF THE END. 

HIS American civil war, then,—this aw ful expenditure 
T of blood, and treasure, and energy—this mortgage 
jaced on the wealth of the present, and on all the hopes of 
the future—is not to be without a result. It has cleared 
the path of a principle, and abolitionism, only one year since 
reviled and degraded, and living, as it were, under sentence 
of death, without a resource save its conscience, or an ally 
save the God who made man, and not merely the whites, 
has reached the steps of the throne. On the 6th of March, 
a year and three days from the decree whieh enfranchised the 
last European slave, the American President announced that 
the policy of the Federal Government was one of emancipa- 
tion. That is the clear meaning of the Message received on 
Thursday, let its motive be what it may. We are by no means 
prepared to assert that the latter is exceedingly grand. Mr. 
Lincoln is a lawyer and a politician, and legal training, poli- 
tical fears, and a general want of culture, combine to prevent 
him from accepting the dim notions of abstract right which 
often crop out in his speeches, as principles of statesmanlike 
action. That weakness, however, does not alter the effect of 
his proposal, or modify the broad fact that, in spite of South- 
ern hostility and democratic opinion, of General McClellan’s 
menaces and the threats of the border slaveowners, the ruling 
chiefs of the Union have at last made up their minds that the 
extinction of slavery is their first political need. The secret 
dread entertained by the friends of freedom, that the North 
would purchase the Border States by new guarantees for 
slavery, is finally at an end. If the President’s message 
means anything, it means that the Border States are invited 
to declare themselves free, to accept compensation from 
Federal funds for their slaves, and thus to render their union 
with the South as an independent Republic a hopeless im- 
possibility. The proposal as a measure of abolition may be 
ronounced in itself timid, partial, and unsatisfactory. It 
eaves the slaves of the South still in bondage, and admits 
the right even of the Border States to retain the institution 
so long as a majority please. Above all, it proposes enfran- 
chisement as a political measure, and not as a return to the 
right, as a national advantage aud not as a national with- 
drawal from sin. Nevertheless it implies that the union is 
henceforth to be free, that slavery is to end, slowly or 
quickly as it may be, but still to end, that no compromise 
involving extension will be so much as discussed. It is a 
mighty step in advance, one for which the American Go- 
vernment, surrounded as it is by almost insuperable difficul- 
ties, deserves, and will, we believe, receive the utmost credit 
in England, a credit none the less cordial, because the 
measure has been proposed, not as a war manceuvre, not in 
a spirit of vengeance, but in the hour of victory when 

statesmen ask moderation. 

The moral gain is immense, and the more we consider the 
plan as a mere device of a politician, the more will its saga- 
city be apparent. It is an acceptable bid, one which the 
Border States may be ready to accept, and which it is within 
the power of the Federal Government to fulfil. The utmost 
extent of the offer is to purchase a million slaves. By the 
last census there were in 


Slaves. 
Delaware . ‘ ‘ ‘ : F 2,290 
Maryland. ° 90,368 
Kentucky . ; 210,984 
Missouri 87,422 
Tennessee . . . 239,459 
Texas . . ‘ ‘ ‘ . . 58,16] 
Virginia 472,528 


1,159,189 

Ten per cent. of these slaves at least will be carried South 
by their owners, either from political feeling or a determina- 
tion not to give up their authority, and a million may fairly 
be taken as the ultimate number to be redeemed. The sum 
required, therefore, is really, as Mr. Lincoln says, far within 
the “current expenditure of the war.”’ It has been the custom 
i this country to assume the cost of compensation as if every 
slave were an able-bodied labourer ; but no one knows more 
painfully than their owners how far is this from the fact. The 
women and children, the old, the sick, and the useless, must all 

taken into the account, and the Committee which reports 
on the slaves of Columbia assumes 250 dollars as a fair price 
per head. That sum is below the truth; but taking 800 
dollars for the able-bodied man, the same for the woman who 
lives with hin—vwife is a word inapplicable to a slave—and 





120 dollars for each of his three children, we have an average 
price of 400 dollars a head, or a total expenditure of eighty 
millions sterling—nine months’ cost of the war. This sum, 
moreover, would be spread over a series of years. It is 
more than probable that only the children would be pur- 
chased, and that, as in New Jersey, the adults would 
be left to live and die with their masters, protected 
only from cruelty by the growth of a public opmion ex- 
empt from demoralization. To the great owners the 
offer involves neither poverty nor loss of position. The 
great planter whose 500 slaves are now an incessant anxiety, 
would, in accepting it, keep his lands, now valueless, and re- 





ceive 40,0002. with which to work them to the profit they do 
not at present yield. Land long since injured by wasteful eul- 
ture would begin to recover its price, and the lapse of a gene- 
ration would probably find an estate worth double its market 
value plus the slaves now hutted upon it. A sharp and stern 
jlaw against squatting, to which there is no manner of ob- 
|jection, would make the process even easier, for by com- 
| pelling the slaves to pay rent it would at once restore value 
jto land. There remains the prejudice of the owner, the in- 
born, ingrained feeling that slavery is natural, that life with- 
lout absolute power has lost its charm. That sentiment 
| doubtless is strong, but its answer is stronger yet. “ If,” 
| says Mr. Lincoln, with a frown which all his caution 
|cannot conceal, “if resistance continues, war must con- 
i tinue also, and it is impossible to foresee all the inci- 
dents which may follow it. Such means as may seem 
indispensable, or may obviously promise great efficiency 
towards ending the struggle, must and will come.” 
‘In other words, emancipation, with large compensation, 
or emancipation by force, those are now the alternatives, 
}and the menace is none the less weighty because the Federal 
| troops are masters of all the Border States except Virginia. 
The stoutest slaveowner may waver when the freedom he 
dreads is inevitable, and he is only asked to receive a reward 
‘for the consent he cannot refuse. On the other hand, the 
Union gains advantages worth their price. Setting aside for 
ithe moment the moral gain, the extinction of their last source 
of weakness, the sympathy they will at once elicit in Europe, 
jand even the inealeulable aid which a great idea like freedom 
brings to soldiery in the field, the Federalists gain at a 
|stroke what might be worth years of war. The State which 
| accepts the offer becomes at once a political friend, returns at 
‘once to the Union from which slavery alone has divided it, 
and, whatever its ultimate course, can never again commence 
|@ negotiation with slaveowners. It is finally detached from 
the South, and to have suggested a course which is possible, 
| which is not oppressive, which, pro ¢anto, terminates slavery, 
and which may make the Border States hearty allies of the 
Union, is for Mr. Lincoln a triumph of political skill. 

On one point alone is the President’s meaning doubtful. 
He says that the loss of the Border States “ substantially 
ends the rebellion,” a sentence which may have two mean- 
ings. Either he hopes that the South, aware that it cannot 
stand alone, and that the Border is irrevocably lost, will sur- 
render at discretion, or he means to make peace, dictating, 
with the new strength of the North, the terms of pacification. 
The former seems to us the more probable idea, and, if so, 
it is fartoo sanguine. The South must be beaten at home 
before it will yield to a Government in which its last chance 
of influence has been finally rent away. With the Border 
States once enfranchised the South would not be quite one to 
three, and, as the planters very well know, wherever slavery is 
not supreme slavery sooner or later is doomed. But Mr. 
Lincoln may also mean the second solution, a South in- 
dependent indeed, and occupying all the Gulf, but subordi- 
nate to the Federal power, unable to menace or fight, with no 
chance of conquering Mexico, with no prospect of acquiring 
new lands, and as its soil wears out with an almost resistless 
temptation to cast off its ancient burden, and re-euter the 
Union, free. Either alternative is within the scope of a 
wise diplomacy, and to have rendered such issues possible, by 
a plan not based upon force, isa feat which will almost tempt 
Englishmen to believe that the head of the Federal Govern- 
ment has a right to the name of statesman. 





| 





NOBLE AND LEARNED VIRAGOS. 

YHE Session is certainly dull. The Government intro- 
T duces but one measure to the Lords, and that it sends 
to a Select Committee; while the House of Commons has 
simply nothing to do, and does it. Sir Robert Peel unques- 
tionably exerts himself to amuse the publie, but he cannot 
be expected to insult an Lrish member every week. A little 
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longer and the murmurs of a populace in want of excitement | should do theirs,” he can hardly be surprised if at last som 
must have become a Cabinet question, when fortunately an | irascible antagonist loses his temper, and replies in the to . 
unexpected door of safety has been opened to us. The} of Sir Toby’s ejaculation of “ Bolts and shackles!” ” 
Chancellors in esse and in posse have both been bitten by a| In the meantime, as in the last plate of Hogarth’s Marrigo 
tarantula, and after a terrible battle Lord Derby, who/a la Mode, the Countess dies while the doctors are dis > 
never can keep out of any kind of sparring, rushed in and| ing, so while the Law Lords are bandying reproaches yn 
made it a free fight. No doubt even in former days Lords| unhappy clerks of the Insolveney Court are in danger of 
Campbell and Brougham used to indulge in an interchange | hunger or arrest. It is true that their first champion, \y 
of very bitter amenities, but these were Aristophanic in their} Law, had already quarrelled with the Chancellor, but 
terseness, and were not delivered from the woolsack. But| distinguished an advocate as Lord Chelmsford should hay 
last Tuesday it was a pitched battle, a premeditated scrim-/ seen that his clients’ interests would not be forwarded } 
mage, with a full attendance of Peers to hear the fun. Can/| repeating the operation. But his object was clearly not s9 
it be that the astute Premier, the man who has earned the | much to further justice as to make hard hitting; and for the 
title of the judicious bottle-holder, is becoming seriously | charges more immediately personal to the Chancellor there 
alarmed at the reckless irritability displayed by the legisla- | seems scarcely a shadow of ground. The sole evidence that 
tive mind under this prolonged mertia—and that mindful |the latter knew at the time of the passing of the Bank. 
who it is that still tinds work for idle brains to do, he has|ruptey Act that the clerks were partly remunerated by fees 
passed the word to his underlings to pipe all hands to mis-| is that a return moved for by a private Member had been 
chief? Can Sir Robert Peel have only been acting under} laid on the table of the House before the bill became lay 
orders, and Lord Westbury’s little aggravating ways have| And an ex-Chancellor ought surely to have known from ex. 
been designed to do for the Lords what the Irish Secretary | perience, however short his tenure of office, that cases gyb. 
had already done for the Commons? Lord Palmerston’s| mitted to the Law Officers of the Crown are prepared not 
audacity is equal to conceiving even a row in the Peers, and| by the Chancellor, but by the Solicitor to the Treasury, 
the possession of two such perfect instruments may have | The fact is, that if the blunder by which the clerks suffer 
suggested the idea. But no. The Chancellor’s career has|is to be imputed as a fault to any one, the late Lord 
been too consistent. Lord Westbury is so like Sir Richard, |Campbell must bear the blame. It was he who asserted 
and Sir Richard was as natural a development of plain Mr. | that the bill awarded them their full incomes. But it 
Bethell. The merit is all his own. Qualis ab incepto. What! seems difficult to escape from the conclusion that there 
he was at the beginning of his course he will remain to the was either some tactique or some concealment on the 
end. |part of the clerks themselves. Men are not usually 
It must, however, be admitted that whatever may have easily quieted and so supine when their incomes are at 
been the case on former occasions, on Tuesday the Chan-| stake. But if they felt that, while their salaries were 
cellor did not begin. It is certainly unlucky that a blunder | safe, the Commons would certainly only compensate them 
in an Act of Parliament should have left all the clerks of the | for the loss of their fees on an average extending over a 
defunct Insolvency Court minus half their incomes; but if series of years; and if they fancied that under the new act 
your predecessor in office, who is, perhaps, at no distant| they had secured a salary equal to the exceptionally large 
date to be your successor, roundly charges you with a desire | amount which they had received during the last twelvemonth, 
to oppose obstacles to their obtaining redress, and more than | it is easy to see why they were not disposed to risk this gain 
insinuates that you garbled the facts submitted to the law | by calling attention to it. By an unlucky oversight they 
officers of the Crown, even a Quaker, or the meekest of men, | have lost not only what they expected, but what they ought 
like Mr. Bright, will be loud in his own defence. But to} in justice to have had: but they have no right to ask more 
imitate the violence of which you complain is to forfeit the|than to be placed in the same situation now which they 
sympathies of your audience ; and Lord Westbury was not | occupied last year. Had all the facts been before the Com- 
content to imitate, he outdid even Chelmsford in his wrath. | mons then, they would certainly have got no more than their 
The unaccustomed atmosphere of the Upper House heard | full salaries, and such compensation for their fees as a Com- 
language which would hardly be tolerated in the Lower.! mittee of the House might have thought reasonable, and 
In set terms the Chancellor imputed personal hatred to| they are entitled to no more now. This they have been 
himself to his antagonist, and merely relegated to his igno- | offered, and if they would petition the House of Commons, 
rance what he would otherwise have attributed to his malice | this the Government would readily assist them to obtain. 
out of pure favour and as matter of compassion. Really, if; But they spurn at petitions, and committees, and compen- 
this sort of thing is to continue, the vicinity of an Indian | sations, and demand as a right that the Chancellor should 
tribe in the far West will be safer than the quiet benches of | introduce a bill to provide for the payment from the 
the Lords. This is not regular warfare ; it is the tomahawk and | Consolidated Fund of an annual amount, in addition 
the scalping-knife. Poor Lord Granville was so bewildered | to their salaries, equal to that which they received from fees 
that he could not muster even the faintest semblance of a} during the last year of the existence of the Insolvency Court. 
joke ; and one wonders that both sides of the House did not | The Government cannot seriously be expected to court an 
spontaneously burst (if only Peers could sing) into the | inevitable defeat. If Lord Campbell inadvertently promised 

















burden of the old-fashioned song in Midas : as much as this, he promised more than was just, and more 
“ Pray Goody please to moderate than his colleagues ought to perform. But there are persons 
The rancour of your tongue.” who seem to fancy that whatever hopes they have been led 


But the fact is, that however unjustly the present Chancellor| to form by any public official, the Government is bound, 
may be assailed (and for reasons to be stated presently we! right or wrong, to fulfil. The public, which pays, is the 
think on this occasion he was assailed unjustly), there is a/only party to the bargain whose interests need never be 
agers feeling everywhere that he has brought it on himself. | thought of. It is the old, old story. Quidguid delirant 

n this head Lord Derby told him no more than the truth. | veges plectuntur Achivi. This is the system which swells the 





It is not only that he is “so self-endeared” that ‘annual expenditure, and keeps up the income tax. If this 
— “ His wit /is what we are to expect from the promised Conservative 
Values itself so highly, that to him | Government, Heaven help the taxpayers. 


All matter else seems weak ;” But to be drawn into discussion isto be lured from our theme 
for many men do that. Nor is it even that he frankly tells} —to mingle in the mélée where we would but watch the fight, 
people who venture to differ from him that they are very|and award his due honour to each of th noble and learned 
ignorant. That is an unpleasant habit, but it might be| champions in the lists below. But how to decide between 
borne. But that calm mild tone of complacent superiority | merits so equal, and where both competitors, likethe shepherds 
in which he launches his sarcasms is, as Lord Derby com-| in Virgil’s peng alike deserve the prize? If we might veu- 
plained, really too aggravating. A man may be forgiven who| ture to distinguish between gifts so well matched we would 
says savage things in a passion. But if, having war in his/say that while Chelmsford is more ingenious in an unseru- 
heart, his speech is softer than butter—if while his words| pulous imputation, Westbury is more vehement in an ua- 
are smoother than oil, yet be they very swords—that is really | scrupulous retort-—that Chelmsford is greater in attack, and 
too bad. Whatever may be thought of the principle of} Westbury in defence—that if the former has attained a more 
aristocracy, a body of aristocrats is not ae cowed by | perfect finish in inuendo, the latter has a more natural arro- 
any one man, whatever may be his courage or abilities. And/gance of manner—that the one has exhausted art, and the 
so long as the junior law lord,Chancellor though he be, permits | other snatched a grace beyond it. Meanwhile, in the lau- 
himself to assume this Malvolio-like “ humour of state,” and} guage of Lord Cranworth, who has sometimes an unconscious 
only addresses his fellow Peers “after a demure travel of} weak way of saying good things, and, of course, has a chas- 
regard, telling them I know my place, as I would they'tened pleasure in the misfortunes of other Law Lords, these 
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uarrels are really very shocking. Surely, with Easter only ation so selfish. If all the rest of Europe is willing to submit 
be weeks off, some reconciliation might be effected ; there is | its wars to the same restriction for the good of all, who are 


the | 


ford fa 


srecedent of Peachum and Lockit. Could not Chelms-| we that we should plead a special right to disregard, in our 
ll on Westbury’s neck, and each murmur through his | own interests only, a principle which Europe declares and 


‘ars. “ Brother, brother, we are both in the wrong?” | which we admit to be for the benefit of all but ourselves ? 
tears, ? ? | 


THE DEBATE ON BELLIGERENT RIGHTS. 


It is by selfish isolation of this kind that we justify the pre- 


|judices of the continental Powers against us. Our second 
‘observation is, that even in the case of a war with France, 


HE debate in the House of Commons on Monday night | the advantage of the Congress of Paris might happen to be 
was one of the ablest, as well as the most important, | greatly against us, but also might quite as well happen to be 
which that assembly has witnessed for many years. It/ greatly on our side. Statesmen seem to measure the effi- 
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marked a new phase not only in the tendencies of European | ciency of a war less by relative injury—which is to a large 
warfare, but in the growth of the English nation. There degree at least its trae measure—than by the absolute injury 
was Mr. Disraeli with the older Tories appealing to the inflicted. Suppose both France and England suffer loss, if 
authority of Lord Russell ; sighing for the complete restora- | France suffers twice as much as England, the efficiency of 
tion of the international maxims of the past ; for the European ‘the war to us—the motive of France for bringing it to a 
principle that in war the right of injuring your enemy shall | close—is as great as if the sufferings of both parties were 
take absolute precedence of every duty to your friend ; for the | quadrupled. This is true of all but internecine wars, and in- 
English principle that to cherish the naval supremacy of Eng- | ternecine wars in Europe are likely to be rare. Now, granting 
land shall take absolute precedence of every consideration | this, if we gain as much as we lose by the principle of neutral 
affecting her commercial strength. There was Lord Palmerston | flags, we are in an a good position; if we gain more, 
glancing uneasily both fore and aft, but “especially aft,” like |in a better position of relative strength than before. Should 
Janus looking over his own shoulder, if we may be permitted | we not in a French war gain as much or more than we lost 
the apparent bull, half repenting himself of his admissions in| by the neutral flag principle? As the richer nation we 
1856, maintaining that a European statesman must yield a cer- | could bid higher for the services of a neutral marine, and 
tain amount of concession to his friends, even at the sacrifice | beyond this, again, the less naval power we expended on 
of some power of injuring his enemies, but on the other | private prize-taking, the more we should retain for convoy. 
hand maintaining that England must put her naval su-/|So that even under the present rule, the one case in which 
premacy far above her commercial prosperity. There was|we might gain an advantage in case of our own war is 
the Solicitor-General weighing the whole subject with the | doubtful; while the numberless cases in which we should, 
sp of aconsummate statesman, and coming to the conclu- | as neutrals, avoid enormous evils in case of any other nation’s 
sion that, while establishing all our past concessions, we had | war, are certain and substantial. 
better pause and suspend further action for the present, till} 2. But even this one ambiguous case would be changed 
we have a clearer understanding of the limit which we would | into one of certain advantage to England if Mr. Horsfall’s 
rescribe to ourselves. And there was Mr. Bright, gazing stea- | principle were once conceded. Though we entirely refuse 
dily into the distant future, urging with a close and coherent | to argue it on that ground, it is yet true that the relative 
logie the necessity of taking a new step in the direction of | power of England as measured against that of France, would 
clipping the wings of war, and magnifying the England of | certainly be vastly increased by the principle of exempting 
commerce at the expense of the England of battle. all strictly private property from capture at sea. The total 
But the net results of the discussion seem to us clear : | foreign and colonial trade of France (imports and exports), 
1. That the step taken at the Congress of Paris was wisely | is worth about 159,000,000/., about the same as our exports 
taken, and can now never be revoked; 2. That a further | alone, and less than half the value of our whole trade. Nor 
step may safely be taken in the same direction, without really | is this all; while our navy is certainly larger than the French, 
further endangering in any degree the efficiency of naval war- | it is certainly also less at our disposal for protecting our own 
fare. The first position was, we think, completely established ;|commerce. French commerce is the commerce of France ; 
by Mr. Bright, and certainly admitted by the Solicitor-Ge- | English commerce is the commerce, not of England only, but 
neral and Lord Palmerston as entirely irrefragable. When | of great regions in every part of the globe. If the French 
we went to war with Russia, in 1854, we were bound by none | navy hasa vast advantage over us in any one respect, it is in 
of the Paris declarations, and it was a mere concession to the |the much larger area of English danger than of French 
“ inexorable logic of facts’’ which induced us to establish by | danger. For naval engagements, even for the defence of our 
special proclamation for the impending war, that rule of|vast empire, we may be more powerful than the French. 
permitting neutral flags to cover the enemy’s goods, which | But assuredly in the race of capturing each other's private 
we ratified two years later as a universal principle. Now, ships the French would have the greatest possible advan- 
we believe that the secret thought in the minds of those who, | tage, both in the number of their possible victims and the 
with Mr. Disraeli and Lord Russell, would advise a regres- | disposable force for the task. 
sion to the old maxims of English maritime law is, that awar| Still it is not on grounds so low that we would argue the 
might arise in which the friendship of neutrals would be infi- | case. It has been proved almost ad nauseam that, the De- 
nitely less important to England than the power of crippling |claration of Paris bemg assumed, the shipowners would be 
the enemy’s commerce at the cost of that friendship. In awar the special, and only special sufferers in any nation which 
with Russia—and one, too, in which France was our ally— could engage the services of an adequate neutral marine. 
we could afford to dispense with the minor weapons of, But the answers to this, so ably stated by the Solicitor- 
national hostility. Indeed, the maritime commerce of Russia | General, are these. First, he says, to permit private com- 
was scarcely sufficiently important to make it worth our | merce between nations at war would introduce a system of 
while to bring a hornets’ nest of small antagonists about |“ political wars and commercial peace ;” that it would, for 
our ears. Again, in a war with almost any Power but | the first time, legalize pacific relations with the enemy ; and, 
France it would not be desirable to offend France by the | next, that it would render the law of blockade itself, very dif- 
quarrels which searching her ships for the enemy’s goods would | ficult to apply, at least to commercial ports. Now, on the first 
almost inevitably entail. But what Lord Russell and Mr. | head, we think the Solicitor-General’s alarm is somewhat of 
Disraeli regret in the Declaration of Paris is, we suspect, that|an abstract nature. No doubt it sounds a great inno- 
it might hamper us in a war with France, when it would, | vation to maintain that the hostility of governments shall 
perhaps, in their estimation, be worth almost any risk of | not carry with it the active hostility of the nations they 
hostility with the smaller Powers to be able to cut off effec-| govern. But is it, in fact, an innovation? When neutrals 
tually her whole maritime commerce. It is, perhaps, wast- | can already carry enemies’ goods safely through an —- 
ing labour to argue against the reactionary party where | lines; when it would be perfectly legitimate for England, if at 
there is no fear of reaction. But it may be well, since statesmen | war with France, still to send her cutlery in Dutch ships, 
so eminent really seem to regret the Declaration of Paris, | and still to receive French wines in the same ships, is there 
to make the following two observations. The first is that, | any real innovation in the permission to carry them in our 
to take the lowest ground, it injures the general diplo-jown ships? The truth is, the theory of carrying interna- 
matic influence of England on the Continent far more seri-| tional hostility into private matters is already nearly fictitious. 
ously to give any substantial justification to the imputation} We cannot doit. We are angry with the Government, and 
of selfishness so commonly urged against her than any special | with the people who support the Government, on account of 
advantage in a possible war could at all outweigh. But we! some great wrong. But we are not angry with Messrs. 
say more—we will say that England has no right to refuse | Hopkins, of Broadway, or Messrs. Dulan, of Paris, who, per- 
or withdraw her assent to a principle which is the commercial | haps, never hazarded an opinion on the subject, and it would 
charter of half the small Powers in Europe, on a considera-! be no innovation to give up all pretence of being so. As for 
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opportunities of treachery they are given in plenty already, if 
the disposition for treachery exists by the neutral trader. 
The opportunities would not be increased by the fact that the 
ship is English and not Dutch. Political war and commer- 
cial peace is the normal state of modern war. On occasion 
of the Russian war it was even shown with great force that 
if English citizens had lent the Russian Government money 
to carry on the war when they wanted it, it would have been 
really as little of an act of treachery as supplying a neutral 
money-market, which, in its turn, supplied the Russian 
money-market. The truth is that commerce is not paralyzed 
by any war while there are neutral spectators wishing to 
serve both parties, and that we must suit our notions of 
modern war to the facts of the case. 

As to the law of blockade, we do not see how more diffi- 
culty can exist than already exists in reference to neutral 
vessels. The proposed change is to put the private ships of 
the enemy fenloes carrying contraband) on the same foot- 
ing as the ships of neutrals. If we can now blockade com- 
mercial ports so as to exclude neutral ships, we can do so no 
less effectually when private ships of the enemy are also 
exempt from capture. The objection goes too far ; and if it 
has any real foree—which we cannot see—applies to the 
present maritime law as much as to the proposed amend- 
ment. 


THE GREEK INSURRECTION. 

T the northern extremity of the Gulf of Argos, in the 
finest part of the Peloponnesus, lies the city of 
Nauplia, destined by nature to be the capital of the islands 
of Greece. The place occupies a singularly bold and pictu- 
resque position. It stretches along the sea-shore at the foot 
of two hills, the one of which is crowned by the Acro- 
Nauplia, and the other by the fortress of the Palamede, the 
true Gibraltar of Greece. The latter rock is nearly eight 
hundred feet above the level of the sea, rugged and precipi- 
tous, and inaccessible on all sides, except at one point, to the 
east, where the mountain slopes down to the wild hills of 
Epidaurus. The Palamede was the seat of a most remark- 
able event, which, probably, will hold its place in history, in 
the night of the 12th of February last. Just as the last rays 
of the sun had sunk into the blue gulf of Argos a number 
of Greek officers assembled in solemn council in the large 
hall of the fortress. They were young men mostly, and not 
high in command; but their demeanour was grave as the 
purpose for which they met. The youngest of all, Lieute- 
nant Grivas, first addressed the assembly. He told them 
that his commission of lieutenant in the artillery had been 
given to him but a few days before; that he had been educated 
at the military school of Athens; that his sister was lady of 
honour to the Queen, and his father in the immediate service 
of the King. Being thus connected by ties of family and 
friendship to the Court of Prince Otho he bad had oceasion 
from his earliest youth to see its utter corruption, and want of 
strength andprinciple. He then described jneloquent termsall 
the evils from which the country was suffering under the weak 
yet despotic rule of the Bavarian sovereign and his consort, 
and wound up by a passionate appeal to his brother-officers 
to rise and shake off the hateful foreign yoke. The call was 
responded to with loud exultation. Other speakers, Major 
Botzaris, Lieutenant-Colonel Coronaios, Major Zimbrakakis, 
and others, followed in the wake of young Grivas, all express- 
ing their determination to stake their lives for the welfare 
and independence of their beloved country. The delibera- 
tions lasted all night, and before the grey dawn of morning | 
rose again it was settled that the revolt against the bu- 
reaucratic system of government introduced by King Otho 
should begin forthwith. The sound of the drum early awoke 
the denizens of Nauplia on the morning of the 13th of Fe- 
bruary. The troops, forming one-fourth of the army of 
Greece, assembled on the Palamede and the Acro-Nauplia, 
and were successively addressed by Grivas and his brother- | 
conspirators. There was not a moment’s hesitation among | 
the men; no sooner had they heard the first words from the 
lips of the officers, than they expressed their assent with wild 
enthusiasm. The shouts from the citadel found an echo in 
the town below. Some five or six hundred young men, from 
among the best families in the city, declared their determi- 
nation to rank themselves in the army of independence. 
They had plenty of arms, but no uniforms. These, how- 
ever, were soon improvised by the wife of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Artemis, long one of the beauties of the Court of Athens. 
With a number of lady-friends, she set to work sewing red 
pieces of cloth in the form of a cross upon a white back- 
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a 
ground, and before another twenty-four hours the red Cross 
was on the breast of every male inhabitant of N auplia. The 
Crusaders were ready. 

When the news of these doings at Nauplia reached the 
Government at Athens the alarm was extreme. King Otho 
though pretty well accustomed to insurrection, had never yet 
seen himself face to face with a military revolt. Nauplia, too, 
being the great dep6t of military stores and provisions for 
the kingdom, it seemed difficult even to equip a sufficient 
number of troops to oppose the insurgents. As in previous 
times of embarrassment, Otho’s first impulse was to run off 
to Bavaria; but of this neither the Queen nor the Counejj 
of Ministers would hear. Queen Amelie, in particular, was 
energetic in favour of resistance to the revolt, and her 
activity influencing the court party, a number of troops, 
amounting to some four thousand, were got together on the 
spur of the moment. The next difficulty was to find a trust. 
worthy general, all the Greek commanders being notoriously 
attached to the party of independence. After some delibe- 
ration, the choice of the Queen fell on Colonel Hahn, aide. 
de-camp of King Otho, and a recent importation from 
Bavaria. He was forthwith nominated to the command-in. 
chief over the head of all the old veteran generals, Koloko. 
tronis, Plaputa, Mamuris, Vlakopulos, and others ; and before 
even his appointment had been proclaimed he led his new 
army into the field. Meanwhile, however, the revolt had 
made great strides. The city of Argos joined Nauplia; 
Tyrius and Aria, on the road to Epidaurus, were occupied by 
troops from the Palamede, and the Bishop of Tripolitza openly 
blessed the standards of the insurgents at the altar of his 
cathedral, affixing the red cross to the breasts of the inhabi- 
tants. The spread of the insurrection over the whole of the 
Peloponnesus seemed imminent, when the Queen bethought 
herself of commencing the campaign with gold instead of 
iron. The beginning was made at Argos, commanded by 
General Tzokris, an old revolutionist, who had taken part in 
the assassination of Capo d’Istria, and been condemned to 
death by Mauromichalis, now one of the leaders of insurree- 
tion at Nauplia. The Queen, knowing that Tzokris, though 
loving insurrection for insurrection’s sake, hated Maurowi- 
chalis, first tried her diplomatic art with him, offering a large 
sum for delivering up Argos to the royal troops. Tzokris, 
a greedy old man—originally a baker, then a miller, who had 
risen from the lowest rank by sheer pluck and muscular 
strength, employed in depredation—accepted the offer, and 
gave up the town to General Hahn. A portion of his fol- 
lowers, however, remained faithful to the cause of the insur- 
rection, and, by a stratagem, took him up at night, and carried 
him, bound hand and foot, to Nauplia, where he was thrown 
into a dungeon. The capture of Argos was a severe loss to 
the revolted troops, for it detached Tripolitza, and laid open 
the road to Tyrins, and to the foot of the Acro-Nauplia. 
Under these circumstances, Grivas and his friends deter- 
mined to concentrate their whole force at Nauplia, and to 
hold. the town and fortress until the outbreak of either a 
veneral insurrection, or the silent announcement, in the 
apathy of the people, that their hopes and aims were not 
shared by the great bulk of the Greek nation. It is this 
resolution which is now being carried out, one telegram after 
the other reporting that the royal army, under General 
Hahn, has invested Nauplia, and that the royal navy—a 
newly-built frigate, two sloops-of-war, and four gunboats— 
are blockading the Gulf of Argos, from the roadstead of 
Astros to the Bay of Vourlia. The struggle, on the face ot 
it, looks unequal ; but it is consolation to think that the 
Greek people sit aside as umpires. It is they who must 
decide, in the last resort, between King Otho and the party 
of independence. 

The real weakness of the Nauplia insurgents, up to the 
present moment, is their want of an ostensible leader. 
A number of hot-headed youths have begun, rather precip\- 
tately, a great national movement, long in all hearts, but per- 
haps not yet quite ripe for execution; and in this state of 
indecision, the old political guides remain cautious spectators, 
waiting for what the next future will bring. As yet only two 
among the more eminent men of Greece have subscribed to 
the programme of the revolution,namely, Constantin Kanaris, 
President of the Council of Ministers in 1848, and again !2 
1854; and Theodoraki Grivas, general of division in the royal 
army, and father of the young artillery lieutenant, the imme- 
diate author of the Nauplia revolt. The first, Constantin 
Kanaris, is certainly one of the most remarkable men ot 
modern Greece. A native of the little island of Ipsara, 12 
the Sporades, he was one of the originators of the system of 
fire-shipsin the war of independence, and succeeded in de- 
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stroying with them a large part of the Turkish fleet in the 
pight of the 18-19th of June, 1822. He then became captain 
of the famous Greek frigate Hellas, and in 1827 was chosen 
representative of Ipsara in the National Assembly, while 
Capo d’Istria appointed him to the governorship of a pro- 
vince. When, under the protocol of London, his native 
island was excluded from the kingdom of Greece, his wrath 
was extreme, and he swore not to rest till the Greeks them- 
selves should reconstruct their Byzantine empire, inde- 
udent of foreign aid. This great object has since been 
the dream of his life. Two great passions fill the whole 


mind of Constantin Kanaris—violent hatred to the Turks, | 


and an equally violent desire to annex Thessaly, Albany, the 
Sporades, and the whole of the Hetairian realm to Greece. 
Nine-tenths of modern Hellas share the same passions, and, 
in consequence, the Ipsarian’s popularity is great. In the 
stormy spring days of 1848, his Majesty King Otho, to 
escape shipwreck, had to make Constantin Kanaris prime 
minister, and dropped him only in the summer of 1849, 
when Paris and Athens were restored to tranquillity. Once 
more, in May, 1854, the old sailor took the helm of the State, 
and during a twelvemonth’s lease of power made the Bavarian 
Court very uncomfortable. Thrown overboard again, in May, 
1855, he has since lived in retreat, not without occasional 
annoyance from the Royal police, who tried to catch him as 
soon as the Nauplian revolt commenced, but did not succeed. 
Constantin Kanaris certainly is a most dangerous opponent 
of King Otho, or rather of Queen Amelia ; but still more so 
js Theodoraki Grivas, the celebrated leader in the anti- 
Turkish campaign of 1854. 


tist, and not above occasionally playing the courtier. Some 


suspect him of suflicient ambition to try for the crown of 


Greece, and his behaviour during former insurrections has 
not a little strengthened this belief. Grivas is a man of 
about sixty, the scion of one of the noblest Greek families. 
He was one of the first volunteers in the war of indepen- 
dence, was named Colonel by Capo d'Istria, and became 
member of the National Congress on its formation. He 
stoutly opposed the establishment of a Bavarian dynasty in 
Greece, and was so thorough-going in his hostility to King 
Otho, that he was brought to trial by Count Armansperg 
on the accusation of treason. 
Nauplia, before which he was sent, acquitted him, thereby 
giving a sort of veto against Bavarian rule. Notwithstand- 
ing this decision, he was banished the kingdom, but re- 
turned in triumph, as member of the Chamber of Deputies, 


in 1845. Force having failed, the Queen now tried finesse. | 
Theodoraki Grivas was named inspector-general of troops, | 


was invited to court, had his daughter appointed lady of 
honour to the Queen, and his son sent for education to 
Munich at the King’s expense. But the old lion declined to 
sleep. He allowed King and Queen to stroke him, but con- 
tinued shaking his mane. In the insurrection of Epirus, 
1854, he stood in the foremost ranks of the Greeks, 
his bravery gaining the admiration of even the Turkish 
troops. Shortly after, in April, 1855, his beloved son, 
Dmitri, who had fought at his side against the Turks, died 
of poisan, administered he thought he knew by whom. The 
event nearly drove him frantic ; and, ever since, Theodoraki 
Grivas has been more than ever a vindicator of Greek inde- 
pendence—a silent rebel against the Athenian Govern- 
ment. 

There is not a sadder sight in modern history than the 
spectacle of “ regenerated ” Greece. 





REPORTS ON THE UNITED STATES ARMY. 
N June, 1861, the Government of Washington appointed 
a Commission “to inquire and advise in respect of the 
sanitary interests of the United States forces.” The Com- 


mission was created to give what voluntary aid it could to} 


the War Department and the Medical Bureau, in meeting the 
pressure of a great and unexpected demand on their re- 
sources. The Commission consisted of eighteen g.atlemen, 
tie majority of whom were physicians and clergymen, with 
Mr. Olmstead for general secretary. They have since ap- 
pointed. 400 associate members from every part of the 
Northern States, and have been working silently and ener- 
getically for the last nine months. The results of their 
work are now before us in the shape of a general report 
drawn up by Mr. Olmstead, and presented to the Secretary 
of War, and of a number of collateral reports of the 
inspectors, and associate secretaries, to the Commissioners. 
These reports, now forty in number, have almost escaped the 


While the former has the chief 
characteristics of a sailor the latter is more of a diploma- | 


However, the tribunal of 


| notice of the English press, although containing matter of the 
| first importance to all those who really wish to understand 
the merits of the great struggle in America. They have also 
a separate interest for Englishmen from another point of 
view ; for they give the most accurate information as to the 
conduct of the first great volunteer army which has taken 
the field in our time, and show very clearly wherein its 
strength and its weakness lie. We propose, as far as our 
space will allow, to glean some of the most striking facts 
which these reports bring out clearly, and upon which 
| English opinion seems to be as yet quite at sea. 

In the first place, as to the nationality of the Northern 
volunteer army, the returns collected by the Commission 
show that a large majority are native-born Americans. The 
exact figures in 200 regiments are, that in 764 per cent. of 
such regiments the majority were native Americans; in 54 
per cent. the numbers were about equal; in 54 per 
cent. there were a majority of Irish; and in 6} per cent. 
a majority of Germans. No accurate returns on this point 
were obtained as to the other 6 regiments. Of these 200 
regiments, 37 were recruited in New England, 101 from the 
| Middle States, including Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia, 
and 62 from the Western States, including Kentucky and 
Missouri. The average time occupied in recruiting was six 
weeks, the shortest period having Soon ten days, the longest 
three months. In the face of these simple figures we think 
it scarcely possible for any one to persist in believing the 
stories with which we have been deluged, as to the compo- 
sition of the Northern army, and the want of real patriotic 
feeling in the mass of the Northern people. 

This rapid enlistment had its great drawbacks. The me- 
dical inspection of recruits was much neglected at first. In 
58 per cent. of the regiments there was no pretence at tho- 
rough inspection. The consequence has been that a very 
large nuinber have been discharged as unfit for service on 
account of disabilities which existed before enlistment. In 
October last, for instance, out of 1620 men discharged from 
the Potomac army, 53 per cent. were for these causes. The 
Inspector whose business it was to receive these men at 
| Washington and forward them home, reports most of them as 

“returning to their homes simply to die, yet without a com- 

plaint or regret, except that they were too weak to bear arms.” 

If our Volunteers should ever be called out for active service 

these reports as to medial inspection should serve as a warn- 
jing. The Commissioners urge also that every man of noto- 
jriously vicious character, however fit in other respects, 
should in future “be rigorously excluded from the people’s 
army.” 

The great virtue of the general report in English eyes 
will be the quiet yet ruthless manner in which it lays bare 
/every weak place in the great Volunteer army. It might 
| have come from the office of a thoroughly competent British 
| Quartermaster-General. In the matter of cleanliness, and 
/smartness in person and uniform, the Commissioners are 
specially dissatisfied with the Volunteers. “Slovenliness is 
jour most characteristic national vice,” says the report. 
“The Volunteer army is more unsoldierlike in matters of 
| this kind, and its improvement has been slower in them than 
in any other. That scrupulous nicety and exactness in the 
| care of articles of dress and equipment, which gives so much 
‘occupation to regular soldiers, and which is not only im- 

portant to be observed for the sake of their health, but as 
| presenting the surest evidence of a high condition of disci- 
|pline and efficiency in all other respects, is as yet entirely 
/unknown.” The Commission ask for strict enforcement of 
the Army Regulations on these points, and respectfully re- 
commend that each soldier should be provided with a clothes- 
| brush, shoe-brush, tooth-brush, comb, and towel, adapted to 
| be carried snugly in the knapsack, and which he should be 
required to produce at Sunday morning inspections, as in 
| the British army. 

The Commission are uncompromising advocates of strict 
| discipline. They press upon the Government “that the 
‘first sanitary law in camp is, military discipline ;” and, 
'“speaking in the name of the families and communities 
‘from which the Volunteers come, and in the name of huma- 
nity and religion, implore that the most thorough system of 
military discipline be carried out with the officers and men 
lof the Volunteer force, as the first essential condition of 
health, comfort, and morality.” The inauguration of such 
a system the Commission are sure would be gratefully hailed 
iby the Volunteers, “ in their painful experience of the want 
of leaders and protectors.” Throughout the report the offi- 
cers in general are most sternly taken to task, while full 
allowance is made for their difficulties, and credit given to 
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those who have really exerted themselves. This is right: They 
have taken the post of honour, let them feel that it can only 
be held honestly by those who are ready to show examples 
of self-sacrifice and devotion. 

The number of letters daily written home by the men 
averaged in all the regiments about 300 a day; in some 
regiments for weeks more than 600. The great majority 
sent from half to three-fourths of their pay home. The Com- 
missioners think that more should yet be done in this way. 
They report that, “if half the money spent in camp were 
thrown into the Potomac,” the soldier and the Government 
would be the gainers, and the sutler and pedlar the sole 
losers. These sutlers are the béte-noir of the Commission. 
They are the importers of spirits and unwholesome food, 
especially pies, into the camps, to which latter abomination 
the American volunteer seems sadly addicted, and maketh 
himself ill therewith, though in the matter of drink he is 
probably more temperate than other soldiers. The daily 
average of men in the guard-house is returned at only three 
men per regiment. 

The average number of sick varies most remarkably in the 
regiments of different states, from 36 to 192 in 1000, the 
general average being 77, considerably less than our average 
in the Peninsula. The Rhode Island regiments maintained 
the lowest average, “ owing to their superior discipline early 
in the campaign,” the Commissioners think. As a general 
rule, the health of the regiments from the seaboard States 
has been the best. In the Potomac army the cases of zymo- 
tic diseases averaged 61 per cent., ours in the Crimea, 69 ; 
while cases of violence (including wounds, accidents, &c.) 
averaged only rather more than 3 per cent. on the Potomac, 
and 14 per cent. in the Crimea. 
that almost all the cases of zymotic disease are preventable by 
proper sanitary arrangements, which they hope to carry out. 
In several regiments they have defeated typhus, and attribute 
their success to the pride which officers and men have 
been induced to take in the state of their camp, and to the 
habit of striking all the tents frequently. The Inspectors 
have made special returns on the subject of tent flooring, 
and the results are certainly startling at first sight. The 
largest portion of diseases of a typhoid type have occurred 
with regiments sleeping on india-rubber blankets, the least 
with those on straw or boughs; the largest ey erage of 
catarrhal with regiments on wooden floors, the least with 
those on the ground ; the largest of rheumatism with those 
on wooden floors, the least with those on straw or boughs; 
the largest of malarial with those on the ground, the least 
with those on straw or boughs. We must leave these puz- 
zling statistics for the doctors to explain. Fir or cedar spray, 
where it can be obtained, has been proved, the Commission 
thinks, the best bed for soldiers in camp. The carefulness 
of the tables given in this report, the admirable method upon 
which the whole work of the Commission is carried out, and 
the cordial help which is given to it by the army (only one 
officer out of 7000 having refused to answer inquiries, or 
treated the Inspectors discourteously), make it not unlikely 
that Mr. Olmstead may attain his object, should the war last, 
of collecting ‘“ a body of military medical statistics more com- 
plete, searching, and trustworthy than any now in existence.” 

The other part of the Commission’s functions, which has 
been gradually enlarging ever since the war broke out, is 
that of receiving and distributing hospital and other stores, 
and generally looking after and helping the volunteers. 
They are “ the almoners and commission agents of the gene- 
rous people of the loyal States,” and right nobly have they 
done their work. Such a work would be easier, no doubt, in 
the United States than in any European country, where the 
natural jealousy of old established departments would be 
aroused. In America there were no such departments, except 
for an army of less than 20,000, so the Commission inter- 
fered with no one and helped everybody. The principle upon 
which Mr. Olmstead and his fellow-workers have acted is 
thus stated very nobly in the general report: “ The strength 
and mobility of the army cannot be sacrificed to the care of 
the sick and wounded. The sick and wounded should be 
sacrificed unflinchingly to every unavoidable military neces- 
sity; but all the more should they be supplied with what- 
ever mitigation of suffering military necessities leave possible. 
And these should be furnished them, not as if a hard master 
were driving a bargain with them, but as if the love and 
pity of mothers, wives, sweethearts, and sisters, were ex- 
ercised with the far-seeing providence, boldness, ingenuity, 
tact and industry of true military generalship—surgeon-ge- 
neralship.” 

Altogether this Commission is by far the most able or- 


The Commission think ! 


. . ° Sn ree 
ganization which the war has yet produced. What 
have effected is astonishing, the confidence they haye in. 
spired is unbounded—at which, however, those ‘who knew 
anything of Mr. Olmstead’s works and history wil] not 
wonder. No one can rise from these reports without feelin, 
the extraordinary vigour and resources of the North, ang 
acknowledging the genuine patriotism which moves at least 
the great body of the rank and file of the volunteer arm 
One feels sure that the Commission is fully justified in wing, 
ing up their report: “ We have no fear that our Motives 
will be misconstrued, or our words perverted. In the life. 
struggle of a nation soft speaking of real dangers and over. 
considerateness is a crime.” . 





MR. BOUVERIE’S “CLERGY RELIEF” BILL, 

H°*% few statesmen are there who, at the age of five-and. 

twenty, have settled down into the principles of police 

that are to guide them in their maturer years, and thro 
the greater part of life. Without naming the leaders of 
parties now among us, one has only to reflect on the cha 
which have taken place in the history of those who carried or 
who opposed either the Reform Bill or the bill for the abolj. 
tion of the Corn Laws, in order to be convinced that the 
political intellect, even in the case of the most gifted and the 
earliest initiated, is not usually matured and fixed in what 
are to be its final principles at such an age as that indicated 
above. If from politics we turn to other professions, who 
doubts that reading and experience do, by the middle of life, 
greatly modify and,as it is generally hoped, much improve alike 
the powers and opinions of the merchant, the physician, or the 
barrister ? How very few men would wish to be bound, at 
the age of forty, by the judgments they had formed, even on 
important subjects, when they had nearly a score of years’ 
|less acquaintance with the world and its facts! 

Such being the course of events in all other walks of life, 
it would be passing strange if among the men who, at three 
jor four and twenty years of age, honestly and zealously 
|pledge themselves to “ assent and consent to all and every- 
‘thing contained in the Book of Common Prayer,” none were 
found to alter their opinions to such an extent that they can 
no longer subscribe, with good faith, to articles and formula- 
ries for which they once entertained a most undoubting at- 
| tachment. . 

In no profession, except the clerical, is it thought nec 
to forbid such change of principles ; but with the cloth theen- 
dent intention of the Church has been, “ who enter here 
leave change behind.” Weare not about to question the 
wisdom or necessity of binding the clergy to the Prayer 
Book; but we do maintain that, if a minister of the 
Church finds himself unhappily unable to continue his 
|youthful allegiance to the established creeds aud formularies, 
if he honestly avow this inability, and if he be willing to 
forego the advantages and emoluments of the position he has 
attained, it is most unjust and most unwise to say to such 
man, You shall not leave the ministry, or, if you do, you 
shall leave it with a prospect of idleness, Sheen, and 
starvation before you. This, we say, is most unwise and un- 
just; yet this is precisely what the Canons of 1603, co- 
o— with the 53rd Geo. III., c. 127, say to any of our 
clergy who may have scruples about retaining their office and 
its sacred functions. 

The 76th canon awards “excommunication” to any man 
who, “being admitted a deacon or minister, shall from 
thenceforth voluntarily relinquish the same,” or “afterward 
use himself in the course of his life as a layman.” The 
‘statute of 1813 forbids such excommunication any longer 
‘involving a state of outlawry, and restricts its consequences 
|to six months’ imprisonment. KRece’ decisions in the Court 
of Queeu’s Bench have ruled that a clergyman must, through 
all his life, remain bound to yield his bishop canonical 
obedience, on pain of a similar correction. Several laws and 
customs preclude the clergy from serving as councillors or 
aldermen in any municipal corporation, from sitting and 
voting as members of the House of Commons, or from being 
called to the bar at any of the Four Inns of Court. If 
one who, for conscience’ sake, has given up his benefice, 
adopt the vocation of a Nonconformist minister, or a medical 
man, or a merchant, he may be allowed to do so, unless— 
‘like the Rev. James Shore, in 1849—he find himself placed 
in durance vile for his pains; but, even if he escape a gaol 
like that at Exeter, his position is that he labours for a2 
honest livelihood, in spite of the laws of the land, in defiance 
of their penalties, and as a hanger-on upon the tolerance 
of the episcopal bench, one of whose now living members 
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has actually imprisoned a nonconforming clergyman. It is 
thus clear that any deacon or priest, who changes his religious 
rinciples after the time of ordination, is reduced to the 
alternative of choosing between a ministry which has be- 
come an hypocrisy for him, and quitting the ministry either 
to starve in idleness, or to gain a livelihood by lawlessness. 

We say it is high time that such a condition of the law 
should be terminated, and we rejoice to see that Mr. 
Bouverie has resuscitated the “ Clergy Relief” bill for this 

urpose, which he passed through the House of Commons in 
1849. At that time there was a clergyman in gaol who 
needed such relief. Now there are a number of priests and 
deacons who have quitted the ministry on various scruples, 
and who feel this grievance so acutely that they petition 
Parliament for its removal. A more remarkable list of 

titioners we have rarely seen. We doubt if the Evan- 

Jical Alliance itself can boast of having brought together 
so happy @ family. There are Low Church Dissenters, like 
Baptist Noel; High Church Nonconformists, like Messrs. 
Maskell and Allies, examining chaplains respectively to the 
Bishop of Exeter and the late Bishop of London ; there is 
the High Priest (we believe that is his title) of Positivism, 
an Oxford first-class man, and formerly one of the masters 
of Rugby ; there is the brother of a living Prelate, and the 
son of one now deceased ; there is an offshoot of the Broad 
Church, like Mr. Macnaught ; while some of the petitioners 
would find it diflicult to report themselves, in a religious 
census, except under some such designation as that of 
unattached Christians. The petitioners are of most varied 
creeds and shades of opinion; but they all seem to have one 
characteristic in common. They had reached positions in 
the Church, and had prospects open before them in its 
ministry which put their resignations very clearly before the 
world as acts of conscientious self-sacrifice. Yet these are 
the men whom the existing state of legislation stigmatizes 
and compels, as they refuse to be hypocrites, to be either 
idlers or breakers of the law. 

For what purpose, let us ask, is such a condition of the 
Statute Book continued ? Is the Church better served by 
constraining unwilling or insincere service ? Does the State 
profit by having its laws defied by the scrupulous and the 
respectable? Or is it benefited by the dissatisfied and 
compulsory idleness of its subjects? Are the Bishops any 
happier for retaining over the conscientious a legal power of 
imprisonment which public opinion and, let us hope, their 
own better feelings, would hardly suffer them to exercise ? 
Shall we be told, that if this barrier be removed inconveni- 
ently large numbers will quit the ministry for various secular 
vocations? We reply, that we are not prepared to believe 
that such a discreditable state of things exists in the 
Church; but, if it be so, so much the greater reason is there 
for affording legislative relief such as would emancipate all 
the unwilling, and all who feel themselves unfit, from an 
occupation, which, perhaps more than any other, requires 
the sympathy and devotion of the whole man. 

Mr. Bouverie’s bill proposes that, on a clergyman declaring 
before a magistrate his dissent from one or more points of 
the Church’s doctrine, and on this declaration being regis- 
tered in his diocesan’s court, the ex-clergyman shall forfeit 
all benefices as if a sentence of deprivation and deposition 
had been passed upon him by a competent court, shall sur- 
render his letters of orders, and lose all clerical privileges, 
exemptions, and capacities, but shall, at the same time, 
become reinvested in all the rights and abilities and freedom 
from penalty which would have been his if he had never been 
admitted into Holy Orders. 

We have reason to believe that the bill must be carefully 
drawn, for, apart from other considerations, it was passed 
through the ordeal of a Select Committee in 1849, on which 
sat some of the representatives of the Universities ; and at 
that time Sir George Grey said, with reference to it, “the 
bill is calculated to redress a great practical evil, and he 
would give it his support ;” while the present Chancellor of 
the Exchequer declared that “he heartily concurred with 
his honourable friend (Mr. Bouverie) in the object he had 
in view ; and, provided there were no difficulties as to details, 
he should be much surprised, and much grieved, if it did not 
give general satisfaction.” . . “He thought it would 
effect a valuable improvement in the law, besides affording 
relief to the individuals concerned.” 

With such prestige, and so much logic and common sense 
to recommend it, one would believe and hope that this bill 
must become law in the course of the present session. In- 
deed, we have not yet expressed all the reasonable grounds 
of that hope, for, in 1849, the bill was read a third time in 





the Lower House, on the 25th of July, so that, unless the 
Commons have retrograded in their dislike for persecuting 
enactments during the last thirteen years, they will at once 
sanction the bill : and, if it reach the House of Lords, it 
must assuredly be looked upon with favour there, inasmuch 
as no less a Churchman than the Bishop of Oxford has 
spoken (Hansard, for February 10, 1857) in favour of such 
a measure as “a very proper one,” “an act of toleration, 
protecting those” clergymen “ who left the Church, against 
the infliction of penalties ;” while the present Archbishop of 
Canterbury thus expressed himself (June 3, 1848), in a 
semi-oflicial letter, which was published in the (Exeter) 
Western Luminary of October 8, 1848: “TI entirely coincide 
with your opinion, that there ought to be some method by 
which a person might disconnect himself from the ministry 
of our Church without being subject to the penalties of the 
law.”” And, perhaps, we should add that, though last not least, 
his Lordship of Exeter, in a letter published by Murray, and 
dated March 28, 1849, thus wrote to the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury : “TI rejoice to be able to say that your Grace, as well 
as myself, is entirely disposed to favour and support any 
well-considered measure (as the bill now before the House 
of Commons must be expected to be) for relieving any 
clergyman who, after he has been admitted to holy orders in 
the Church, shall conceive conscientious scruples against a 
continuance in its communion. So far, indeed, from wishing 
to chain to the service of the altar any whose conscience 
bids them renounce that service, the true churchman would 
urge them, rather, quietly to withdraw, than to persist in 
the performance of offices which they can no longer perform 
without peril to their own souls, and a serious offence to the 
souls of others.” 

If thus argue the bishops and archbishops, if the House 
of Commons is pledged by its consistency, if the measure be 
good, and if no valid objection can be urged against it, we 
do hope and trust that this, which is one of the few good 
laws proposed in the present inactive session, will not be lost 
either by the carelessness of those who love toleration and 
justice indifferently well, or by delay in carrying it through 
the various stages necessary to its enactment. The bill can 
have few if any avowed opponents; but let not its friends 
forget that delay and over-confidence have slain more “ inno- 
cents” in Parliament than, perhaps, any other cause. 

THE KING OF PRUSSIA. 

T is a notable fact, of considerable significance to all who 
take an interest in the philosophy of clothes, that 
nearly every one of the sovereigns of Continental Europe 
makes the military coat his ordinary dress. The rulers of 
Portugal and of Sweden, and, to a certain extent, the head 
of Imperial France, ara, we believe, the only monarchs who 
ever wrap their royal limbs in homely broadcloth, and dis- 
pense with the rainbow hues and gaudy trimmings of the 
soldier’s jacket. The thirty kings of Germany dress in uni- 
form, one and all. The style of dress, as everybody knows, 
is not very comfortable ; nor very beautiful either, except 
in the eyes of young ladies in their teens. If German royalty 
has adopted it, it is with some instinctive Sartor Resartus con- 
sciousness of the meaning of the thing, and of the idea it 
represents in this world. The king is a soldier: the soldier a 
king—both distinct from the rest of mankind, as the hammer 
is from the anvil. It is the old feudal notion; but little 
changed by Armstrong guns, Whitworth rifles, steam-rams, 
and other modern scientific appliances for killing men by 
wholesale. Mailed armour or scarlet jacket, both are children 
of the same idea—the idea that a sharp bit of steel and a 
fair allowance of muscle go a great way towards ruling the 

world. ‘ 

King William I. of Prussia invariably dresses in a gene- 
ral’s uniform. He says his prayers in epaulettes, dances 
with his helmet on his head, and goes to the opera with the 
sword buckled to his side. No Prussian ever saw King Wil- 
liam in any but a military dress; and it is doubtful whether 
his own children would know him, were they to meet him in 
the street in a black coat and nankeen trousers. It is certain 
he would not know himself, nor feel the dignity of his royal 
existence. In all Prussian kings, the consciousness that 
they are the conquerors and proprietors of the country, and 
that all the inhabitants are subjects in the strictest sense of 
the word, has been strong, but in none more so than in 
William I. He fully and clearly expressed this feeling 
at Kénigsberg in his famous coronation speech, when he 
called himself a King by the grace of God, and of nobody 
else. Nor is this feeling so very unnatural as many pure- 
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water Democrats pretend. ‘The Prussian kings really ‘have 
a certain right to call themselves masters and conquerors 
of their country, more so than any other European 
sovereigns. The royal rulers of England are the chosen 
of Parliament; those of Russia were legatees of a throne ; 
those of Austria have acquired empire by matrimonial 
alliances; those of Spain by diplomatic mancuvres; and 
those of Italy, France, Sweden, and other countries, more 
or less by the ballot-box. But the sovereigns of Prussia 
have bond fide obtained their inheritance by the sword, and, 
to some extent, still hold it with the sword. Te glance 
at the map of Europe, history in hand, and examine how 
Prussia has grown up, from the smallest beginning, into 
one of the most powerful kingdoms of the world, is instruc- 
tive enough of itself; but particularly so in its bearing on the 
character of the present sovereign. William I. is the incar- 
nation of the dynastic history of Prussia. The annals of the 
Hohenzollern family he knows by heart ; the chronicles of 
the Prussian people he does not understand. Perhaps there 
is no man in all Prussia more profoundly ignorant of modern 
ideas than William I. 

With all his faults, however, the king has one great virtue 
—he is thoroughly honest. His worst enemies do not deny 
him this eminent quality. His vision is narrow, but straight- 
forward, and he undeviatingly sticks to the road he has once 
laid down for himself. At the breaking out of the revolution 
at Berlin, in March, 1848, he fearlessly advocated an ultra- 
Conservative policy, though he had to do so at the peril of 
his life. As it was, he had a narrow escape, was outlawed, 
and had to see the word “ national property” written over the 
gate of his palace. He fled to England, and studied, according 
to his royal brother, parliamentary institutions; but came 
back to Prussia just the same stubborn, hard, and honest 
soldier he had left it. A few years after he was quite as 
obstinate towards the King as he had been before towards 
the people. He maintained that, in the Turco-Russian war, 
Prussia ought to have taken the part of England and France, 
so as to force the Czar to make peace. This open advocacy 
of a just cause (mentioned with approval by Humboldt in his 
letters to Varnhagen) made the Prince very popular for the 
moment, and raised the hopes of the liberal party in Prussia. 
But a reaction again took place when the Prince assumed the 
regency. In his first public speeeh he declared openly that 
he had no faith whatever in pieces of paper called constitu- 
tions; but that he would try to govern the country asa just 
and good sovereign. The words made some impression on 
the people, the more so as the Regent immediately ordered 
the elections for the Chamber of Deputies; and the conse- 
quence was that in this first Parliament of William I. the 
Government had a large majority. Then, however, came a 
revulsion of popular feeling, caused by this very excess of 
loyalty. When the King, on his return from the splendid 
K6nigsberg show, for the first time heard that the elections 
were greatly in favour of the liberal and constitutional party, 
his astonishment knew no bounds. He could not conceive 
for a moment that the names issuing from the electoral urn 
were the real representatives of the popular will, but fancied 
the result was owing to intrigues of the enemies of the Go- 
vernment, and freely declared his opinion to the same effect. 
All the burgomasters of towns and villages on the road from 
Kénigsberg to Berlin got a sound rating from royal 
lips, and in one particular instance, it is said, there 
was a muscular demonstration of august discontent. 
The elected of the people themselves were treated to a 
very frank exposition of the King’s political faith. At the open- 
ing of the Chambers—which took place in the royal palace, 
the King standing helmet on head and his hand on his 
scabbard—his Majesty, with emphasis, said: “ Never can I 
permit the progressive development of our inner political 
life to question or to endanger the right of the Crown and 
the power of Prussia.” The speech, as might have been 
expected by any man but the King, had the effect of rous- 
ing the great Liberal party in Parliament to more than or- 
dinary exertion. The consequence is seen at present in the 
defeat of the Ministry, the dissolution of the Chamber of 
Deputies, and the resignation of the more liberal advisers of 
the Crown. 

The King, according to all reports, is at present in a fear- 
fully excited condition. The first symptom of this mental 
agitation was the dissolution of the Chamber of Deputies, 
decreed against the will of the majority of the ministry; the 
second has been the appointment of a set of new ministers 
as a sort of defiance to the country. The better informed of 
his old advisers told him, what is perfectly certain, that the 
new Chamber—the elections for which are to begin imme- 





diately—would be far more radical than even the last ay 
that there remained only two modes of dealing with _ 
situation—either to perpetrate a coup d’ Etat, or to strik 
out an upright line of liberal and constitutional goye , 
ment. For the first, however, the King is too honest s for the 
latter too opinionated. Hence the dilemma, and the stru ie 
in the monarch’s mind, which has led to the nomination of 
a Ministry of the most reactionary tendencies. The chan 
was prepared by the appointment to the presidency of the 
Cabinet of the Prince of Hohenlohe-Ingelfingen-Oe¢ ringen 
an old gentleman whose chief distinction consisted in being 
a colonel of militia. Blunt as a drummer, his Serene High. 
ness at once informed the Liberal Ministers, Schwerin Von 
Auerswald, Patou, Piickler, and Bermuth, that his master 
had no confidence in them, whereupon they of course gaya 
in their resignation. Their successors are ultra-Conseryg. 
tives of the deepest dye; and the leading man among them 
Herr von Jagou, the new Minister of the Interior, is hated ag 
scarcely another man in Prussia is hated, on account of hig 
petty despotism at the head of the police department. The new 

finistry is entirely the creation of the two men who possess 
real power over the mind of the King—General Manteuffe| 
and Privy Councillor Illaire. Both belong to the old reag. 
tionary Areuz-Zeitung party, and their influence, therefore 
is of the worst. They have attempted for a long time to 
drive the Liberal fraction of the old Ministry out of office 
and to form a Cabinet presided over by Von der Heydt, 
General Roon, and Count Bernstorff. From this extreme 
measure, the King has long been dissuaded by his consort, 
Queen Augusta, the granddaughter of the patron of Goethe 
and Schiller, Duke Charles Augustus of Saxe- Weimar. Her 
Majesty has momentarily been defeated ; but perhaps Queen 
Augusta may yet prove the guardian angel of William I. as 
much as Queen Louise was that of Frederick William III. 
The influence of the Crown Prince over the King his father 
is generally believed to be perfectly null. Prince Frederick 
William is said to be a dreamy young man, who avoids 
displays of energy, and shows little love for the military 
pursuits and inclinations of his royal sire. There is, of 
necessity, not much sympathy in this case between father and 
son. Still less is there between the King and the other 
members of the royal family. Most of the Prussian Princes 
are sluggish and indolent ; and the only active man among 
them, Prince Albert, has alienated for ever the heart of his 
Majesty, by uniting himself in morganatic marriage to a pretty 
little actress, sister of the celebrated danseuse, Fanny Ellsler. 
Such crimes are not forgiven, nor forgotten, at the court of 
Prussia. 

The next four months will decide the fate of constitutional 
life in the dominions of King William for years to come. 
All depends on the attitude of the people in the forthcoming 
elections. If the verdict be doubtful in the least, the 
Manteuffel-Illaire camarilla must retain the upper hand; 
if, on the contrary, the decision is firm and conclusive on the 
Liberal side, the triumph of constitutionalism is all but certain. 
More stubborn and less honest kings than William I. have 
given way before this to the verum dictum of a nation. It 
requires but to teach to his Majesty the simple truth, of which 
his strictly military and dynastic education has left him 
completely ignorant, that the course of time and civilization 
upsets all institutions—even the “ divine Right of Kings.” 





THE VULTURE’S SPECIAL PROVIDENCE. 

LL true admirers of Dr. Johnson will remember the admirable 
catechism in the Idler, adapted for the training of young vul- 

tures, being a dialogue carried on, in the “ Tutor, George and Harry” 
fashion, between the Vulture and her brood, to develop the beautiful 
law of Providence by which they are enabled to obtain human flesh : 
“ Why have you never brought a man in your talons to the nest?” 
asks the little vulture of inquiring mind. “ He is too bulky,” said 
the mother; “ when we find a man, we can only tear away his flesh 
and leave his bones upon the ground.” ‘Since man is so big,” re- 
plies the interrogator, “how do you kill him? You are afraid of the 
wolf and of the bear. By what power are vultures superior to man? 
Is man more defenceless than a sheep?” ‘ We have not the strength 
of man,” returned the mother, “and [am sometimes in doubt whether 
we have the subtlety; and vultures would seldom feed upon his flesh, 
had not nature that devoted him to our uses, infused into him a strange 
ferocity that I have never observed in any other being that feeds 
upon the earth. . . . When you hear noise and see fire with flashes 
along the ground, hasten to the place with your swiftest wing, for 
men are surely destroying one another ; you will then find the ground 
smoking with blood and covered with carcases, of which many are 
dismembered and mangled for the convenience of the vulture.” “ But 
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chen men have killed their prey,” said the pupil, “why do they not 
eat it?” “ Man,” said the mother, “ is the only beast who kills that 
which he does not devour, and this quality makes him so much 
a benefactor to our species.” “ But still,” replies the inquisitive 
vulture, “I would gladly know the reason of the mutual slaughter ; 
I could never kill what I could not cat.” “My child,” said 
the mother, “this is a question which I cannot answer, though I am 
reckoned the most subtle bird of the mountain. When I was young 
L used frequently to visit the aerie of an old vulture who dwelt upon 
the Carpathian rocks; he had made many observations ; he knew 
the places that afforded prey round his habitation, as far in every 
direction as the strongest wing can fly between the rising and setting 
of the summer sun; he had fed year after year on the entrails of men. 
His opinion was that men had only the appearance of animal life, 
being really vegetables with a power of motion; and that as the 
boughs of au oak are dashed together by the storm, so men are by 
some unaccountable power driven one against another, till they lose 
their motion, that vultures may be fed.” This bold and subtle hypo- 
thesis that a great genus of creatures, possessing all the qualities of 
animal food, yet really of a lower order of existence, are created, and 
grouped, and combined, aud finally destroyed, simply in order to 
gratify the vulture’s palate, no doubt carries the doctrine of a special 
providence for vultures to an extreme point, but scarcely further than 
the more astute among the human vultures must in their secret souls 
carry it when they look upon the manifold preparations in human 
society for ministering to their wants, and even tastes. They could 
not kill nor carry off their prey for themselves. The really educated 
vulture never even attempts it. With silent wonder and joy he must 
regard the law of nature which places his prey, self-slain, at his 
disposal. The blind and credulous millions of men must seem to 
him, as he gazes with greedy eye from his aerie on the harvest 
of willing prey beneath him, as if created expressly for those who 
are neither strong enough nor subtle enough to defeat or cheat 
men in open warfare, but who have no scruple at all about availing 
themselves of the misfortunes, or profiting by the folly and the vices 
of those who have but too successfully defeated or cheated them- 
selves. 

That which immediateiy suggests these considerations is the mar- 
vellous provision which appears to exist for furnishing a certain class of 
these rapacious creatures with their proper prey, without the slightest 
exertion of their own, beyond that of simply stooping upon, and 
bearing it off, when it is “dismembered for the convenience of the 
vulture.” We anxiously do all the preliminary work for them. We 
solicit their presence we prepare and slay the carcase; and what 
creature with a scent at all could withstand the fragrant invitation ? 
For example, take the case of “ Mediumistic” oracles. No one who 
read the letters in the S¢ar last autumn on this subject—no one who 
perused Mr. Dale Owen’s Footfalls on the Boundary of another World, 
or that little work of spurious philosophy by “Sceptic,” which we 
recently noticed in these columns, could doubt that here in England 
was an opulent and credulous public anxious to be deceived, which 
had already deceived itself, and which only waited for an ex- 
cuse to sacrifice its wealth an easy prey to the first individual 
who might not be unwilling to avail himself of its wishes. 
Mr. Foster has had the merit of recognizing the magnitude of 
the occasion, and of confining himself, with the sagacity of Dr. 
Johnson’s aged bird, to the non-intervention policy which leaves his 
victims to deceive themselves. Wisely enough he contributes almost 
nothing to the process. We do not deny that his policy, like our 
non-intervention policy in Italy, is that of “moral support” to the 
credulity by which he profits. But it is “ moral support” only. He 
contributes, as far as we can learn, nothing at all to the force of the 
believer’s own belief. Those who go to him with strong belief come 
away with a belief only stronger through the sunshine of his evident ap- 
probation. Those who go to him with weak belief come away with 
a belief that is weaker than before by the failure of an expected sup- 
port. Those who go to him with no belief come away with an in- 
credulity strengthened by a pretty confident conviction that he shares, 
though in his own interests he disapproves of, their state of mind. 
As he sits in his lodging he must, we think, often be haunted by the 
old vulture’s difficulties as to the origin and nature of this seemingly 
beneficent provision for his necessities and tastes. London has, as 
it were, called him from afar; he has come ; he has done nothing but 
graciously permit, or perhaps encourage, London to deceive itself, 
and for this London has rained gain upon him. 

Wishing to understand the fashionable excitement and to analyze its 
causes, as journalists are, we suppose, bound to understand them, we 
commissioned a mild and trustworthy member of our staff, sceptical in 
this matter, but with mystictendencies and a disposition to philosophize 
vaguely upon “the constant reappearance of spiritualistic phenomena 

in all ages of the world,” and who gives a general credence to “ all the 
reiterated cries of the great heart of man for direct communion with 
the saints and heroes of the past,” to inquire into this special case, 
He, we thought, though sceptical in this case, was not one to observe 


cynically or resist reasonable evidence. He sends us in the follow- 
ing account of his visit : 

“T waited upon Mr. Foster on Monday last at twelve, by previous 
appointment with him, feeling, I confess, much as if I were going to 
a dentist’s. I had no belief, but I was not unwilling to be convinced. 
Here was possibly at least a chance of investigating at first hand 
those phenomena sparsely distributed through the centuries which 
since Saul’s visit to the cave at Endor have always been regarded as 
half-nefarious transactions. Yet are they not now reducible to a 
spiritual law, and in the hands of a Howitt becoming instruments 
of a kind of household faith? Anyway the machinery was new to 
me, and I am not sure that those cabinets of steel instruments of 
torture in a dentist’s room, would not have looked less formidable. 
Awe is more unnerving than fear. Mr. Foster received me courteously, 
in a small room looking into Bryanston-street, with one other gentle- 
man, who, like me, but unlike Mr. Foster, was of depressed appearance, 
and looked as if the presence of spirits, or the apprehension of them, 
congested some vital organ. Mr. Foster asked me to be seated, 
and to excuse him while he finished the hostile letter in the Zimes 
of that day, signed “ Anti-Rapper,” which he had just lighted upon 
before my entrance. He was rather grieved than angry at those 
superficial remarks, which he called by no harder name than ‘ wishy- 
washy.’ On the impossibility of legerdemain in his own case he 
insisted with emphasis. Bearing in mind that my investigation was 
still ix futuro, 1 listened without remark, and the phenomena therefore 
soon began. He asked me to sit down at one end of a little square 
table, between himself and the third gentleman, who appeared to intend 
consulting the oracle like myself. These two were opposite each 
other; I on the third side, facing the wall, against which the fourth 
side of the table rested. Mr. Foster asked me if [ had any names of 
deceased persons with me. I had, and produced eight. Mr. Foster 
was pleased. ‘ Were there any relations among them?’ I was sur- 
prised by the question, and a little agitated. Could it be that de- 
ceased relations were already pressing to communicate with me? I 
replied in the negative. My papers were then laid down; they were so 
thickly wrapped up that it was impossible to read them without evolu- 
tion. The third gentleman pencilled a few letters nervously on slips of 
paper on the table, folded them loosely, and added them to mine. But 
while I stayed the spirits paid him no attention at all. The spirits of 
any named persons were then requested, if present, to manifest their 
presence. Spirits not so named in writing appear to resent the ne- 
glect, as I found that the phenomena wholly depend on the slips of 
paper given in, Small cracks in the table were heard, which soon de- 
veloped into taps. Mr. Foster told me to ask for any number of raps 
I wished. I had no very ardent wish on the subject, but, decimally 
disposed, suggested ten. The spirits objected. They could not do 
so much, Mr. Foster thought. At all events, they would not. My 
wishes being temperate it was compromised for five, which were 
heard. Mr. Foster begged me to look under the table to sce if any- 
thing was there; nothing was there; but it has since occurred to 
me to doubt whether any spiritual phenomenon at that moment 
occurred above the table, where my eight names were. ‘Taps were 
heard near me. One of my friends wished to communicate. It was 
an eminent German linguist whom I had known in Berlin. I could 
not remember his christian name, and had written down Dr. Z——. 
His name, or rather card, in the same form, Dr. Z——, was written 
through Mr. Foster’s hand and sent in to me. ‘When did he die? 
I thought at the moment it had been in 1848, and 1848 was rapped 
out ; 1 now remember it was two years later. ‘ Did he remember our 
last conversation ?” Lasked. ‘ Yes.’ ‘ What was it about ?’ Here I had 
visions of divining secrets, as of the origin of language, hidden from 
living pbilologers. A difficulty, however,oceurred. Mr. Foster thought 
if I went over the alphabet an answer might come. I did so without 
effect. Mr. Foster thought if one word would express its subject, 
and I would think of that word in my own mind, it might be 
spelled out. I said several different words might do. I did 
not know which the deceased linguist might choose. This was un- 
satisfactory. The power of communicating appeared to depend on the 
definiteness of the expectation in the mind of the recipient rather than 
on the communicating spirit; nay, I fancied the answer depended 
on the hesitation of the eye hovering over given letters, so that false 
answers were obtained at pleasure. I had given in one lady’s name, 
I had known her many years ago, without, I may say, any warmer 
feeling than friendship. For the first time L learned that she enter- 
tained a very warm feeling for me. Mr. Foster's spasms were 
terrible. ‘Lhe influence now upon him, he said, was ‘one of great 
force.’ ‘This spirit is so fond, oh, so fond of you.’ This was 
agitating, moreover her initials were rudely scratched on Mr. Foster’s 
arm as proof of her attachment. Her initials, but not all, only 
those I had written down. I asked whether the third ‘came 
between the others, or before both?’ The answer was first that 
it came between; then, as I hesitated a moment, that it came 
first. It really came between. What was the third name? 
‘Em’ was rightly spelled out. My eye then hesitated over ‘im’ 





a second time, and it concluded Emma, This was a mistake, 
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It was Emily. The ‘very strong’ influence of this spirit was so 
great, that it scratched a partial initial on Mr. Foster’s arm, failed 
to communicate its complete name, and was quite unable to state 
where death had overtaken it. Thus usgue ad finem, which soon 
came. I obtained the law that Mr. Foster can find out what the 
consulting patients write down on paper, that he can observe what 
letters their eye rests upon, and that he can do no more. Five out 
of eight of my friends had answered to the roll-call; but having just 
said ‘here,’ would say no more. So I departed, Mr. Foster kindly 
pressing me, as an independent inquirer in the interests of the Press, 
not to leave any fee, to which I could not consent. On the whole, 
I did not feel, when I came away, that as much light had been 
thrown on these ‘recurring phenomena of all ages,’ to which 1 
have alluded, as I had dreamt might have been; but that a good 
deal had been thrown on the modes in which self-deception may be 
utilized.” 

A very harmless kind of aerie this, provided with food by no 
merit or effort of anybody’s. If people will suppose that their best 
and dearest friends have waited to find a means of communicating 
with them from the unseen land, till an adventurer in Bryanston. 
street can be found to writhe about and scratch their initials on his 
arm, if they will go with minds full of dear friends and of special in- 
formation which they hope to elicit, surely they are lawful prey? 
Surely Mr. Foster may well think within himself that they are 
created expressly that such as he “may be fed?” We, indeed, cannot 
agree with him. Nothing is more sad than this passionate credulity 
of faith and hope and human love, which is led by the yearning for 
tokens of continued life in its objects to accept the very odd gestures 
of a complete stranger, and red letters scratched on a brown arm, as 
such tokens. But if human credulousness was not created exactly in 
order that greedy speculators may be fed—perhaps greedy specu- 
lators are permitted in order that human credulousness way be 
humiliated, and clevated into a more filial trust in God. 





NATIVE MEMBERS OF THE INDIAN COUNCIL. 


EW, perhaps, of the thousands who glanced at the Times’ brief 
report of the speeches made by native members of council on 

the Indian law of entail, recognized the magnitude of the change which 
the fact of those speeches implies. It is the enfranchisement of a 
race which Lord Canning has sanctioned, the removal of a ban which 
for a century past has weighed heavily on the people of India, crush- 
ing all ambitions, smothering all capacities, rendering it doubtful 
whether after all our rule was a curse or a blessing. It has secured 
order, and commerce, and an increase of wealth greater than the 
world understands, and is securing as much of material civilization as 
Governments can produce. But it has stopped all careers. The 
people of India have been, from the battle of Plassey, left free in their 
#ocial life to a point which M. de Rochussen, the Governor of Java, 
once denounced as suicidal liberalism. Every native can say what 
he likes, print what he likes—treason included—practise the religion 
which seems to him good, and employ his time and his wealth in any 
manner reason or caprice may suggest. An Englishman is scarcely 
so free as a Bengalee, for the social system allows the Hindoo a 
liberty of opinion not conceded by manners at home, and every other 
race in the world may regard his social rights with a feeling of almost 
despairing envy. But he has no political rights, is ineligible for any 
political office, for any military command, for any administrative ap- 
pointment not immediately and strictly subordinate. The native land- 
owner could not till last year even be made an unpaid justice of the 
peace. The native student of medicine may be a sub-assistant surgeon, 
but he can never, as a Hindoo, become a full “ surgeon”—we are 
using the word in its official sense—even among his countrymen. 
The student of law may be an advocate, and in that capacity make an 
income at which English barristers would sigh, but he cannot become 
a judge, except in a county court. Any native may enter the 
** offices,” but he can never become a magistrate or a collector, or 
hold the smallest political appointment. The exclusion in this latter 
department may be said to be absolute, and there is, we believe, but 
one native who can be said to hold any office whatever of any political 
trust. Any native except a Bengalee may enter the army, but he 
can only rise to a grade which, whatever it may be called, is in prac- 
tice and in social estimation below that of the English sergeant. The 
highest daring, the most exalted services, will never qualify a native 
to command even a company. “ My father,” said a great landowner, 
in 1855, “went up the breach at Coimbatore when the Europeans 
shrunk back, and I, with half a county of my own, should not be 
allowed to carry the ensign in the regiment I have repeatedly 
offered to equip at my own expense.” ‘Three days before, the 
speaker might have added, he, at the head of five hundred clubmen, 
had scaticred the State police in a village affray. Bengalees cannot 
even be soldiers, a general order having decreed that forty millions 
of people are cowards, the said cowards being given, nevertheless, 
to incessant faction fights, and requiring a military police to keep 
them in decent order. From time to time, some incoming Go- 


vernor-General, struck with the injustice inherent in such & systen 

has attempted some small improvement. Lord William Be 
tinck made natives judges in civil suits up to the value of 501. 
and deputy magistrates. Lord Dalhousie opened to them a medical 
education. Lord Canning has made them justices of the peace, and 
is making them honorary magistrates on their own lands. But no 
real prizes have been thrown open, no positions such as politicians de. 
sire, no commands such as soldiers crave, no salaries such as it js worth 
the while of a man of substance to seek. The highest  positiog 
open is, in fact, a County Court Judge, and men who under their 
own system would have ruled provinces, or commanded armies, of 
carved out kingdoms, and who know perfectly well that they would 
have so done, do not think that exalted rank worth the trouble of 
hanging in ante-chambers, and “ making interest” in the Secretariat, 
Indeed, to men who can realize what a native aristocrat is—a may 
with a registered pedigree of more than two thousand years, swollen 
with gloomy pride, sacerdotal as well as social, accustomed from 
boyhood to troops of attendants, and living a life which, with all its 
drawbacks, has much of the picturesque—the idea of inviting such q 
man to spend his days in a steamy court, deciding in petty cases on eyj. 
dence steeped in perjury, for less than half the pay a regiment gives 
to its bandmaster, would, were it not so saddening, be irresistibly 
comic. Imagine a Vane or a Lennox offered a County Court on 
less than a hundred a year, and we have some idea of the feel. 
ings with which such a career is regarded. They turn to their 
estates, and find a vent for their energies in faction fights, in 
governing estates as if they were conquered provinces, in inter. 
minable lawsuits often waged for nominal claims, and in abomi- 
nable licentiousness. These are very bad devices no doubt, but 
Englishmen would, perhaps, under the same circumstances, do very 
much the same; and we do not see that the native gentleman differs 
so very much from the old Irish Catholic landlord who, sentenced to 
similar inaction, rode, hunted, and shot, pillaged his tenants while 
defending them from the rest of the world, and carried off any pretty 
girl who happened to strike his fancy. Not many natives are capable 
of acting the scene which Mr. Grattan says he saw an Irish gentle. 
man act—loose a pack of bloodhounds to hunt a human being for 
sport. . 

The evil was pointed out again and again, and generally admitted, 
Sir Henry Lawrence remonstrated with the vehemence which be- 
longed to his nature, and Mr. Mansel resisted the annexation of 
Nagpore upon this definite ground. The native state, he said, left 
room for native careers. The ruling class do not oppose the argu- 
ment, but two obstacles stand in the way. The first is the Act of 
Parliament, still existing, by which every appointment above a certain 
definition, which practically means above 1000/. a year, is reserved 
to the nominees of the India House, and which law is still so ac- 
tively operative that a Governor of Bengal was censured from home 
for filling a judgeship during an interregnum of two months only 
from the ranks of the “uncovenanted.” ‘The other is the fixed belief 
of old Indians that political or military commands would in native 
hands be dangerous weapons -of offence. There never was a more 
perverse delusion. It is the man who is shut out from politics, not the 
man who finds a sufficient place in the great game, who helps to make 
revolutions. The Highland nobles were not the more dangerous because 
they were admitted to Parliament, but less so. Even in the case 
of the army a native colonel has no more facility for rebellion than the 
same man under a European. In the former case, if his regiment 
agrees to rebel, he marches on the nearest treasury. In the latter 
case, if his regiment agrees to rebel, he kills the European com- 
mandant, and marches on the treasury. The single life standing be- 
tween him and his purpose makes no difference, except in an additional 
loss to the State. The real difference is, that while the existing native 
officer, commanded perhaps by a man not half his age, and conscious 
that distinction and reward are forbidden to him, is predisposed to rebel, 
the native colonel would have every inducement to remain faithful. 
As to capacity, to say that the men who taxed all our generals on the 
Sutlej, and made Chillianwallah doubtful, are imbeciles, is to throw 
the heaviest stigma on our own leaders and the soldiers who followed 
them. A native of birth, raising his regiment from his own estate, 
accustomed from childhood to the chase, and with that instinct of 
government which the social system of India creates, is as eflicient 
an irregular officer as the world can produce. He may not be ab- 
solutely loyal, but he is certainly more so than he would be, if, like 
Koer Singh, he saw himself debarred from an ensigney in the army 
of which his own tenantry, all, as the event proved, devoted to him, 
formed one clear third. 

Lord Canning has recognized these facts, and by one bold stroke 
cleared the path to the whole native community. He has admitted 
the natives into the Supreme as well as the Local Council, granted 
them the official designation of “honourable,” allowed them to speak 
in their own language, and raised them at once to the highest official 
level. They have proved themselves perfectly cqual to their position, 
to which, indeed, they have been accustomed for ages. ‘The Durbar 





of an Eastern monarch is in theory an open Council, and in practice 
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a partially open Council, with a risk of finding unpleasant speeches 
followed by decapitation. At the first meeting for business, all three 
natives spoke, and all argued the point,—the expediency of intro- 
ducing entails,—with a force and vigour which created a strong im- 
pression of original power. So far from proving servile, Dinkur 
Rao, the Dewan of Gwalior, and perhaps the ablest native alive, pro- 
duced the only original argument against the bill. It made the gift, 
.id, a trust, and a trust was never worth having. The answer is 
that natives do fight for religious trusts, but the objection was one 
which deserved the attentive consideration the Governor-General pro- 
mised to bestow. The Maharaja of Puttiala, who had previously 
objected to sit with a low-born man like Dinkur Rao, and was only 
soothed by a seat a few inches higher, still spoke with force on the 
other side. The debate was dignified to dulucss, but it manifested once 
for all that natives were fitted to bear a part in political discussion. 
The greater involves the lesser, and the makers of laws cannot long be 
excluded from office or even from military command, and with natives 
in Council, and all appointments really thrown open, India ceases to 
be governed like a conquered dependency. 


he si 





THE SEAT OF WAR. 

Washington, March 2. 
Ir is upon the banks of the Susquehanna river that the traveller 
journeying southwards first comes upon the track of war. Between 
Pennsylvania and Maryland, between the free North and the slave 
South, the great deep river, wider that the Rhine at Dusseldorf, rolls 
as a frontier line. But the fragile-looking steam ferry-boat which, 
in defiance of all one’s preconceived ideas of the laws of equilibrium, 
carries train-cars, rails, and all, transports one not only from one 
state, but from one country to another. The whole aspect of the 
scene changes ; the thriving cheerful expanse of carefully-tilled fields, 
dotted over with the villa-like wooden farm-houses, gives place to 
long, straggling, red-brick towns, half villages, half cities, to broken- 
down fences, to half-ploughed, hopeless-looking fields, to dreary 
tracks of mud which stand where roads ought to be, and to wide 
stony spaces of meagre bushwood. The restless activity you witness 
everywhere north of the — is exchanged for a sort of 
fussy idleness. By the house-doors and in the streets through which 
the train passes slowly you see men hanging about idly, loitering 
languidly with their hands buried in their pockets, watching tumble- 
down carts struggle spasmodically across the deep-rutted roads, and 
loafing visibly. 

Everywhere, too, about you, are the signs of war. At Havre de 
Grace, the river station on the Southern side, the first camp catches 
your eye, and the soldiers come running round the train to ask for 
stray papers from New York. Then, at each station, as you go on 
further south, the train becomes fuller and fuller with soldiers, and 
the small roadside camps become more and more frequent. In Bal- 
timore the streets swarm with troops, and south of this again on to 
Washington, you seem to pass through a conquered country. In 
the grey glimmer of the evening you see the white tents of the 
camps pitched on the hill-sides round: Baltimore. Every station 
appears occupied by troops; at every bridge and crossing there are 
small outposts stationed, and along the line at short distances there 
are sentinels at watch to protect the rails. ‘The nearest forces of the 
enemy lie some score of miles away across the Potomac, and with 
the vast army of Washington drawn up between them and the Balti- 
more line, it cannot be against them that these precautions are taken, 
but against the men of Maryland. It is true, indeed, that the main- 
tenance of this single track of rails, the one means of communication 
between New York and Washington, is of vital importance, and 
therefore no precaution is too great to take; but, on the other hand, 
the maintenance of the same line north of the Susquehanna is of equal 
importance, and yet there it is left unguarded. The inference is 
obvious. e 

Amongst many strange sights that I have seen I shall number 
as not the least strange that of Washington in this war time. Toa 
stranger it must be a quaint city in ordinary days. Had it progressed 
at the rate of Northern cities it would have been by this time one 
of the finest capitals in the world ; as it is, it was built for a city of 
the future, and the future has not yet been realized. On two low 
hills, a couple of miles apart, stand the white marble palaces of the 
Houses of Congress, and the Government-offices. At their feet 
stretches the grand Potomac; and across the low broken valley 
between them runs the long broad irregular avenue of Pennsylvania. 
On either side hosts of smaller streets branch out for short distances, 
ending abruptly in brick-fields, or in the open country, and that is 
all. The whole place looks run up in a night, like the card-board 
cities, which Potemkin erected to gratify the eyes of his imperial 
mistress on her tour through Russia, and it is impossible to remove 
the impression, that when Congress is over the whole place is taken 
down and packed up till again wanted. Everything has such an un- 
finished “ here for a day only” look. ‘The roads appear to have been 
marked out and then lett uncompleted, and the pigs you see grubbing 
in the midst of the main thoroughfares seem in keeping. The 
broken-down creaking carriages, with their negro and Irish drivers, 
are obviously brought out for the day, to last for the day alone; 
the shops are of the Margate watering-place stamp, where nothing 
is kept in stock, and what little there is, is all displayed in the shop 
windows. ‘The private houses, handsome enough often in themselves, 
are apparently stuck up anywhere as a travelling van is perched on 
the first convenient spot for a night’s sojourn. 


Of course, all this watering-place air habitual to Washington at all 
times is rendered more strtkte by the presence of a great army. 
Wooden sheds have been erected on every side for the use of the 
army. There is the atmosphere of a camp around you. Every third 
or fourth man you meet is in uniform, At every street-corner there 
are mounted sentinels. Orderlies dash past one at every step. 
Regiments are constantly passing through the town. The tents of 
the different camps can be seen on the outskirts of the town. Bag- 
gage waggons, vans for the sick, ambulances, parks of artillery, bloc 
up Pennsylvania Avenue throughout the day. At the very foot of 
the White House are long wooden sheds, where the unbroken cavalry 
horses are trained daily ; and at the end of every street leading south- 
wards there are posts of soldiers, whom you cannot pass without a 
formal order. The New York papers, I see, are very indignant with 
a senator here, who, when he was asked to dance the other day at a 
Washington party, replied that “he made it a rule not to dance in a 
‘besieged’ city,” ‘but as far as outward looks go the senator uttered 
an obvious, if an unwelcome truth. 

Wonderful, too, is the look of the hotels. From early morning till 
far into the night the lobbies and passages of Willard’s, the great 
meeting-place of Washington, are alied with a motley throng of all 
classes and all nations. Soldiers in every uniform, privates and 
officers mixed up in strange confusion, Congress men and senators, 
army contractors and Jews, artists, newspaper men, and tourists, are 
mixed up with a nondescript crowd of men, who seem to have no 
business except to hang about, and to belong to no particular nation, 
or class, or business. In the parlours there is the same strange con- 
trast. Half a dozen rough-looking common soldiers, with their boots 
encased in deep layers of Virginia mud, will be dozing with their 
feet upon the fender before the fire. At the tables, gentlemen 
dressed in the black evening suits Americans are so partial to in the 
daytime will be writing letters. Knots of three or four, belonging 
apparently to every grade of society, will be standing about the room, 
shaking hands constantly with new comers, and introducing everybody 
to everybody after the American fashion. Up-stairs, on the floor 
above, splendidly dressed ladies are strolling at all hours about the 
passages, chatting with friends, working, playing, and flirting with 
smartly dressed officers and young diplomatists. 

In fact, barring the presence of the ladies—an ingredient we 
had not there—l am constantly reminded of Naples in the Gari- 
baldian days. There is the same collection of all sorts of men from 
every country, the same Babel of languages, the same fusion of all 
classes, the same ceaseless conversation about the war, the same pre- 
ponderance of the military element, and the same series of baseless 
rumours, the same feverish restless excitement. Moreover, constantly 
I am coming across faces that I know well, and am saluted by ac- 
quaintances whose names I have forgotten, but whom 1 remember at 
the camp before Capua, and more frequently still about the cafés of 
Naples. What they are doing here ? why they are employed here ? 
what their rank may be here? are all mysteries. [ am content to 
answer by the Italian formula of “ Chi lo sa?” It is good, I suppose, 
fishing in troubled waters. 

Everybody here is too anxious now for there to be much of private 
society, or indeed of amusement of any kind. What with going to the 
sittings of Congress, visiting the rer) and waiting all day and every 





day for the newsof the long expected battle, people, | take it, are pretty 
well tired out at night, The President’s receptions have been suspended 
on account of his son’s death, and the feeling of society appears to 
| be against much social festivity. Then, too, I hear from old residents, 
| that the absence of the Southern families has made a great change. 
|A new set of people has come in with Mr. Lincoln’s presidency, 
| strangers to Washington, and to whom Washington is strange also, 
| and socially as well as politically things have not yet found their level. 
| The old tone of Washington society was Southern and pro-slavery. 
| It is true that the actual number of slaves held here is small, not 
| more than 10 per cent. of the white population; but I think in Eng- 
| land we hardly appreciate enough how completely a very small ele- 
|ment of slavery leavens the whole mass of society. In Washington 
| the influence was less than might be expected, because from the 
| fleeting temporary character of the whole place, and the constant im-. 
migration of fresh comers from the North, it had not sufficient time 
to operate. But even here you can observe a very different tone 
about the secession question from that in vogue at the North. It is 
not that people are less confident of military victory ; indeed, from 
the inevitable impression produced by the presence of so vast an 
army, they are more sanguine of a very speedy suppression of the 
whole insurrection, but they are less hopeful about the future. To 
them the military crushing of the rebellion is only the commence- 
ment of their difficulties—the first step in a great revolution to 
which they can perceive no end. It appears to me that even those 
who are in theory the strongest Abolitionists here cannot realize the 
South without slavery. It is for this reason that the leaders of the 
Abolition Northern party attach, as I know, such an extreme import- 
ance to the abolition of slavery in the district of Columbia, Not only 
is it the first and sole practical step the Republican party have yet 
taken towards the abolition of slavery, but if successful it will re- 
model the tone of Washington society, and remove the social in- 
fluences which have so long acted at Washington in favour of 
slavery. 

Already, the Northern element in Washington is fast gaining the 
supremacy. At the “Smithsonian” Institute, of which Mr. Lincoln 
is ex-officio president, lectures are nightly delivered on the one all- 
absorbing subject of the war and secession. They are all Northern 
in tone, while those delivered by well-known Abolitionists like Wen- 
dell Phillips, Floyd Garrison, and John Jay, advocate the most rapid 
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and unsparing emancipation; and these utterances of opinions, for 
which two years ago a man would have been mobbed almost in the 
strects of Washington, are now greeted with unanimous applause. 


Every day that the war lasts, or that progress is not made, the | 


extreme Republican party gains in strength. Unless a decisive vic- 
tory is gained shortly before Washington, it is clear that General 
McClellan will, whether justly or not, be displaced in favour of a 
Commander-in-Chief more acceptable to the party in power. There 
has been, of course, an inevitable reaction from the exaggerated esti- 
mate formed popularly of the General’s distinction. A “young Na- 
— who has not yet fought a battle, is in obvious danger of 
osing a title associated with the idea of rapid and startling victo- 
ries. Still, his real danger is not the fickleness of popular favour, 
but the opposition of the Abolitionist party in the Cabinet and in 
Congress. Truly or not, General McClellan has come to be con- 
sidered as the champion of the Democratic party in the North, who 
wish to restore the séatus quo in the South, and to leave slavery an 
open question. On this ground he has been steadily, perhaps un- 
scrupulously, attacked for the last few weeks by the organs of the 
Republican party, and nothing but the ec/at of sudden success will 
enable him to hold his command much longer. As in all revolutions, 


the party that alone has a clear, definite policy, is daily gaining | 


more and more power; and the ery of “ finish secession, once and for 
all, by suppressing slavery,” is becoming daily more general. With 
an uninterrupted tide of success the party of conciliation may hold 
their ground ; but, given one great Northern reverse, and, if 1 am 
not mistaken, slavery is at an end. Aw EnGuish TRAVELLER. 


THE FRENCH PREss. 
[From our Spectan CoRREsPONDENT. | 

Amone the actual papers, three compose the oficious press, pro- 
perly so called—that is to say, the Cousfitutionnel, the Patrie, and 
the Pays. These papers are subsidized by the Government, and 
their editors are real Government functionaries, who, like all the 
others, have their promotions and their changes of residence. An 
officious writer passes from the padding (entrefilets) of the DPatrie 
to the leaders of the Constitutionnel, exactly as a prefect, whose 
services are to be rewarded, exchanges the department of the Lower 
Pyrenees or of the Meuse for that of the Mouths of the Rhéne or of 
the Seine-Inférieure. The editors of these sheets are subject to 
sudden revelations and abrupt conversions. Thus the Coustitutionnel, 
in one night, gave up proving the benefits of protection, to rhapso- 
dize the wonders of free-trade.* 

Three independent j 
without catering to the powers that be. Two of these, the Union 
and the Gazette de France, ave the organs of the Legitimist party ; the 
third, the Zemps, is a Liberal paper. They owe their permissive ex- 
istence to their limited circulation and feeble influence. LU at any 
moment they became troublesome to the Government they would 
soon fall beneath the stroke of the avertissemens. ‘Thus it is that 
the Assemblée Nationale, the Revue de Paris, the Courrier de Paris, 
have successively died. And so also the celebrated Univers suc- 
cumbed, when, after a long durance of servility, it made the attempt 
to shake off its yoke. 

The rest of the Opposition press offers a melancholy and remarkable 
spectacle. There is not one of them but exemplifies more or less what 

- Pelletan has wittily called “the independent hand-and-glove jour- 
nalism” (journalisme indépendant e¢ compere). The type of the class 
is the Siec/e, the organ of the Democratic party, numbering 40,000 
subscribers and a million of readers. M. Billault was, very recently, 
one of the shareholders in that journal, The editor-in-chief, M. 
Havin, lives on the most intimate terms with several Ministers and 
many high dignitaries of the present réyime. This curious champion 
of Democracy has more than once received and accepted the marks of 
the Emperor’s personal satisfaction, and the Government has already 
offered to him the decoration of the Légion d’ Honneur and the official 
patronage for the coming elections. With the Siée/e we must place 
the Opinion Nationale, which, in fact, forms a household appurtenance 
of Prince Napoleon, and the Presse, which knows how to steer within 
the limits of a pradent reserve in the very tempest of its Democratic 
onslaught. The Journal des Desats, the patriarch of the Constitu- 
tional press, still numbers among its editors men of honour and 
ability. But MM. Saint-Mare Girardin, Prévost-Paradol, Weiss, 
have very slight influence in the conduct of the paper. One of its 
editors, M. Michel Chevalier, has a seat in the Senate. One of the 
proprietors, M. Bertin, aspires, it is said, to the same honour. ‘To 





their influence are due those truckling articles which too often grieve | 


the Liberal readers of the Débats, and which read like extracts from 
one of the official journals. Shall we name among the independent 
papers the Monde, which owed its leave to appear to certain condi- 


* A specimen of the political literature to be found in the columns of the 
officious press may not be without interest to English readers. Here is a frag- 
ment of an article from the Constitutionnel of the 16th March last, which may 
be considered as a model of the kind: ‘ Six years have elapsed since tle imperial 
Prince was ushered into the world under the auspices of the peace which crowned 
a glorious war. This is a day of rejoicing for France, whose future rests upon 
this cherished and august head. Happy symptoms presage that the public 
hopes will not turn out in vain. . The Imperial Prince but yesterday 
completed his sixth year. This day he enters on his seventh, and already he has 
tasted the grave delights of learning. . He rides on horseback and attends 
reviews. When he accompanies the Emperor, the army admires his gracious and 
deliberate self-possession. . . . 

“The Imperial Prince possesses the instinct of courage and the sense of his 
military dignity. Lately. a horse which he was preparing to mount began to 
plunge. An equerry rushes forward: ‘ Your royal highness bas been alarmed!’ 
* No,’ the Prince an ‘I am a corporal.’ 

“ Tt is plain, that if the Empire has not found a Saint Simon, a Dangeau is not 
wanting.” 


ournals courageously defend their convictions | 


cn. 
| tions little compatible with an independent attitude, and the Ami de 
| la Religion, ancient organ of the liberal Catholic section, now soldt 
the Government by its proprietors. a 

The Opposition has a few journals in the departments, e 
honourable and courageous men. But their existence is d 
threatened, and we can scarcely reckon for any length of time on 
their services. A few days ago the editor of the Gironde, M. Laver. 
,tujon, summoned by M. de Persigny, heard from the lips of the 

Minister the following discourse : 

“The power on which the Emperor relies is in the people. [fe 
will not tolerate that a journal should seek to imbue the people with 
principles opposed to those of the Government j 
not make a paper like that of M. Havin? We should do nothing jg 
disturb you. . . . . If you persist in the course you have taken, we 
shall crush you. Do not talk of the property of the journal, You 
owe the existence of that property to us, since you exist only by our 
sufferance. And since that property is our work, it rests with us to 
destroy it. 

It is easy to see, with a little reflection on what precedes, that M. 
Jules Favre was not exaggerating when he said: “In France, at the 
present day, there is but one journalist—that is the Emperor.” 

We cannot leave the Legislative Body without saying a word on 
the solution of the Palikao incident. Our predictious have not beey 
verified. The Emperor has backed out, but, if we may use a trivial 
expression, he backed to take the better leap. The Legislative Body 
refused one dotation to one particular General: the Emperor re. 
quests to be invested with the power of giving as many dotations 
and constituting as many majorats as he shall think fit. Strange 
concession this to publie opinion! Is it believed that this unlimited 
right of creating majorats will not awaken the susceptibilities of the 
democratic spirit? Have they no fear, when they thus consecrate 

}as a principle the system which makes pecuniary rewards the price 
of the soldier’s valour, lest they should illustrate afresh the admirable 
words of Montesquieu : 

“Tt is a general law, that great recompenses in a monarchy or ina 
republic are a sign of their decay, because they prove that their 
principles are corrupted ; that, on the one hand, houour is losing its 
power, aud, on the other, that patriotism is on the wane. 

“The worst of the Roman emperors were those who have given 
most away; for instance: Caligula, Claude, Nero, Otho, Vitellius, 
| Commodus, Heliogabalus, and Caracalla. The best, like Augustus, 

Vespasianus, Pius Antoninus, Marcus Aurelius, aud Pertinax, were 
'thrifty. Under the good emperors, the State recovered its principles. 
The treasury of honour stood in the stead of all other exchequers.” 
| ‘The discussion of the Address brought the Italian and the fiuancial 

questions in succession before the Legislative Body. 

On the first of these two questions I do not wish to dwell. Let 
me only state that it still continues to excite in the highest degree 
| the attention of the public. Independently ef the interest which, from 
| different points of view, the diflereut parties attach to the affairs of 
| Italy, every one feels that the ultimate solution must necessarily 
| react upon our internal policy. The final stand taken by the Govern- 
| ment in the settlement of the concerns of Italy must turn the scales 

of its inclination between the two policies which now seem to divide 
its choice. According as it shows itself favourable or opposed to 
the unity of Italy, hostile or friendly to the temporal power of the 
Papacy, it will seek support in the conservative masses, which have 
hitherto sustained the Empire, or in the Revolution, which stoops to 
an alliance with despotism. As to the Liberal school, it is needless 
to say that under no supposition can it have anything in common 
| with an Imperial absolutism. ; 

What will be the solution of these grave difficulties ? What is the 
actual policy adopted by the Government towards Italy? We do 
not believe that any one is in a condition to answer these questions, 
and are inclined to think that the Emperor is striving still to 
postpone an ultimate solution. In spite of certain signs to the 
contrary, such as the late pamphlets of Baron Brennier, our ancient 
ambassador at Naples, and the negotiations, w hich, according to 
certain current reports, are supposed to have been set on foot within 
these last few days at Rome, we do not imagine that it enters into 
the plans of Napoleon I11. to combat, directly or indirectly, the final 
establishment of Italian Unity. But it seems to us probable that he 
will rest satisfied at present with those half measures which he deems 
sufficient to calm the impatience of the ltalians, without exciting the 
alarm of French Conservatives. Such, for instance, might be the 
abandonment to Italian garrisons of all the remaining portions of the 
patrimony of the Holy Father, restricting the French occupation to 
the city of Rome itself. This combination seems to have been dis- 
cussed with tolerable precision. 

At all events the Government has taken care not to bind itself to 
any one, and has obtained from the Senate and Legislative body a 
vote of unlimited confidence, which gives it full scope. This is due 
to the unquestionable ability of M. Billault in the recent discussion, 
a result, however, which the servile docility of his audience ren- 
dered easy to achieve. It must be added, that this double-faced 
policy, which was so deeply repugnant to Baron Ricasoli, will be 
marvellously strengthened by the accession to power of M. Ratazzi, 
who, during his last residence in Paris, entered into the most ex- 
plicit engagements with the Emperor. ; 

The question of finances is too large to be treated adequately in 
all its p St in this letter. When we know M. Fould’s two 
budgets, we shall make them the subject of special study. But 
we may say at once, that the financial situation is at the present 
day the theme of general anxiety not only in Paris, but even and more 
| especially, in the provinces, usually so apathetic in political ques- 
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operly so called. Men, whose devotion to the cause of the 
pe not doubtful, and who are not suspected of coquetting with 
a ws begin to raise their voices and to call out for other reforms 
the li ne of M. Fould, which, after all said and done, really mean 
ert pone than the augmentation of the budgets, and the creation 
nothing dives. AM. Devinck’s late speech in the Legislative Body 
am to be quoted on this head. M. Devinek is a rich Paris 
ee returned to the Chambers by the help of the patronage of 
eT meant, a member of the municipal commission of Paris 
iireetly appointed by the Emperor. No man less than Devinek as- 
sires to upset the Empire, or to re-establish parliamentary institu- 
Aud yet, in the discussion of the paragraph in the address 


tions. , | 
relating to the finances, he levelled one of the severest attacks yet 
sustained by the Government. 

=~" . gular is it, and most worthy of note, that among 


Not a little sin orth an 
the men of ¢hose ancient parties, whose evil disposition towards the 


Government is so bitterly denounced, no man painted under such 
gloomy colours, as did M. Fould in his manifesto, the deplorable 
state to which ten years of absolute rule have reduced France. _And 
no man among those very men has so thoroughly exposed the impo 
tence of the palliatives inveuted by M. Fould to arrest the evil as 
M. Devinck has just done in his last speech. 

The country may draw its own conclusions from the avowals 
which proceed from the mouths of men so little open to suspicion. 

On the day after the coup @ Etat of the 2d,of December clear- 
sighted persons foretold that the infant Empire would one day perish 
under financial embarrassments. 

It is also, we are convinced, to these financial embarrassments, and 
to the Jegitimate anxieties which they raise in men’s minds, that we 
owe, more than to anything else, the awakening of public opinion 
and the resurrection of the spirit of Liberty. A FReNCHMAN. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF LEIGH HUNT:—(LETTER TO 
THE EDITOR). 
Sirn,—As one who was for many years honoured with the friendship 
of Mr. Leigh Hunt, I request you to allow me to correct certain 
errors as to matters of fact into which you have fallen in your notice 





Mademoiselle Kellog, a young and talented American artiste, who 
may be expected to prove a formidable rival to Mademoiselle Patti, 
as one of the company. Signor Arditi and Mr. Benedict (Savs the 
same journal), are to be joint conductors, and the orchestra will be 
almost identical with that of the Philharmonic Society. 

Covent Gardea Opera House will close to-night with a performance 
of Dinorah, and a new operetta, for the benefit of Miss Louisa Pyne, 
and will reopen for the Italian season on April 8. Mr. Gye issues 
his prospectus on Monday next. A rumour, which has not met with 
a greater amount of contradiction than seems essential to the very 
existence of a rumour in musical matters, asserts that Miss Pyne 
and Mr. Harrison intend to migrate to Drury Lane, where a summer 
season of English opera will be inaugurated with the production of 
Mr. Wallace’s Maid of Zurich, a work, it is said, composed previously 
to the Amber Witch. 1t would certainly be a subject for regret if 
our national opera were not represented in a season as stimulating 
for musical entertainments as a “comet year” for vintages. 

The concerts of the week have been but two in number, besides 
the “ Monday Popular,” held as usual in St. James’s Hall, Herr 
Joachim and Miss Arabella Goddard’s being again the attraction. That 
of the Vocal Association took place in St. James’s Hall on Wedues- 
day, and on the same evening Mr. Henry Leslie’s choir gave their 
third concert of the season in Hanover-square Rooms. Mr. Henry 
Leslie had wisely excluded from the programme any of those inju 
dicious harmonizations of airs never meant to be harmonized, which 
detracted from the success of the first concert of the season. On 
Wednesday night, however, the fresh and powerful voices and the 
careful traming of his choir were manifested in such works as Mo- 
zart’s “ Ave verum,”’ Mendelssohn’s 43rd Psalm, for an eight-part 
choir; Wesley’s Motett, “In exitu Isracl;” and Mendelssohn’s 
Motett for female voices, “ Veni Domine.” 

Such was the effect produced by the 43rd Psalm that its repetition 
was a matter of course, and not a few of the audience would willingly 
have heard it a third time. A motett by Mr. Leslie himself, “| 
will extol thee,” for soprano and contralto soli and chorus, also met 
with a large share of applause, the concluding chorus beiug especially 
effective. Miss Arabella Goddard played a suite de pieces by Handel, 
and the Spinn-lied and Frehlings-lied from the Lieder ohue Worter, 


of the recently published “Correspondence,” contained in the Spectator | with her wouted skill, and the “ padding” being judiciously selected 
of Saturday. 1 do not propose to say anything of your estimate of | from ancient and modern English glees, the concert may be said to 


Leigh Hunt’s character, though it is in my judgment singularly in- 
accurate ; for that is a matter of opinion, which you would probably 
not permit me to dispute with you in your own columns, even if | 
were so inclined—which | am not. Permit me, however, to observe 
that when you assert that the events of the last few years “found him 
with an averted face fixed fondly on the past, of which the central 
figure was himself,” you commit a very grave error, involving a 
serious injustice to the subject of your criticism. You mention the 
Crimean War, the Indian Mutiny, and the Ltalian Revolution, as the 
three great subjects in which he refused to take any interest, setting 
them aside in order that he might the better contemplate his own 
“figure.” The last of those three events, in particular, so far from 
finding him “ with an averted face,” awoke in his mind an interest so 
keen and passionate that it extended to the very verge of existence, 
and was literally only extinguished in the pangs of dissolution. On 
the night of his death his eldest son was summoned in haste to his 
bed-side ; and that son has thus related, in a postseript to his revised 
edition of the Au/obiography, the closing moments of the old poet 
aud journalist, who, it now appears, after suffering imprisonment and 
calumny in his youth in the cause of freedom, had become indifferent 
to all things except the Story of Rimini and the Legend of Florence : 

“ At the latest hour, he said that his only ‘ uneasiness’ was failing 
breath. And that failing breath was used to express his sense of 
the inexhaustible kindnesses he had received from the family who had 
heen so unexpectedly made his nurses, to draw from one of his sons, 
ly minute, eager, and searching questions, all that he could learn 
about the latest vicissitudes and growing hopes of Italy,” &c. 

As regards the Indian rebellion, there was nothing on either side 
to excite the sympathies of an enlarged, liberal, and refined intellect, 
excepting with respect to the unhappy victims individually, and 
their still more unhappy relatives. But the Russian war I know he 
heartily supported—not only in private, but in some of his pub- 
lished writings. That he should not have written on these subjects 
to his familiar friends or more formal correspondents is far from 
surprising. It is not the custom now-a-days, as it was in the time 
of Horace Walpole, to turn one’s letters into leading articles. 

In your sarcastic allusion to “young spring greens,” and in the 
unaccountable levity with which you distort a passage in one of the 
letters—a letter of heartrending pathos, simplicity, and dignity—you 
seem to imply that Leigh Hunt was a gourmand, or at least an 
epicure, even at the most unseasonable moments. The truth is, how- 
ever, that he carried temperance in all things to the extent of abste- 
miousness. 

_ Pardon me if I have written with too great bluntness. I speak 
from a feeling of affectionate reverence, and commit myself to your 
sense of justice. I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

“i Epmunp OLLIER. 

Victoria Grove, South Kensington, March 17. 


Piusic. 
Her Masesty’s, it appears, is to be opened this season after all. 
Mr. Mapleson, whose short but successful season of last year at the 
Lyceum is said to have brought lim into favour with the noble 
owner, announces April 26 as the opening night, and besides Titiens, 
Giuglini, Vialetti, Graziani, Ciampi, &c., the Musical World speaks of 





have quite equalled, if not surpassed, its two predecessors in interest. 
AMATEUR. 


r ‘ 
BOOKS. 
—_>—— 
MOMMSEN’S HISTORY OF ROME.* 
Aut who feel an interest in historical studies have for some months 
looked with anxiety for the loag promised translation of Mommsen’s 
work, Those students who had, with more or less difficulty, read it 
in its German form, spoke of its merits in terms which, perhaps, ap- 
peared to their hearers to be tinged by that exaggeration with which 
men are wont to vaunt the beauty of a treasure to which they alone 
have access, and the few chapters which had been rendered into 
English were just suflicient to excite a curiosity which they did not 
satisfy. At last, Mr. Dickson has placed before the public an English 
version of the first half of the Roman history. He has done his 
work well. Lengthy German sentences, curiously formed sub- 
stantives, and the freedom with which Dr. Mommsen uses any 
modern expression which serves vividly to describe the subject of 
which he happens to be treating, make a translator’s office no easy 
one. ‘To say that the translation fully equals the original would be 
an empty compliment, for no work of genius ever can be fully trans- 
lated. An indescribable something, a zest, a point, or a sort of spirit, 
is inevitably lost in the transition from one language to another. 
But pretty nearly all that can be done has, in this case, been done. 
Mr. Dickson has rendered the thoughts, the information, and the 
theories of his author into English, which is always accurate and 
readable, if it is a little heavy and at times slightly involved. Stu- 
dents who can read it will still prefer the original German, but all 
readers of the English translation will be able to judge for them- 
selves how far this great historical work deserves the fame which it 
has already attained. 
sy a singular fatality, whilst the annals of Rome have been 
the battle-ground chosen by the advocates of different historical 
theories, there has till recently been wanting a complete history 
of the Roman Republic. Niebuhr’s labours were directed more 
to clearing the ground on which a history might be raised up, 
than to the construction of a great historical work, No doubt his 
efforts had a positive side, but not only was he much more successful 
in demolishing the credit given to Roman history, as related by Livy, 
than in decisively establishing his own views; but his intellectual 
character fitted him better for a lecturer on history than for an 
historian. A certain clumsiness runs through his works, and the 
arbitrary dogmatism which led him to imagine that he could, by a 
species of historical intuition, discern the fragments of ancient tra- 
dition scattered through the pages of Livy, threw discredit even on 
the soundest of his speculations, and, as it appears to us, induced 
him in many cases, as, for example, in his celebrated distinction be- 
tween the plebs and the populus, to rest sound conclusions on premises 
much weaker than those on which they really depend. The defects 
as well as the merits of the master adhered to the scholars. Arnold, 
for example, was nothing more than Niebuhr writing good English. 


* The History af Rome. By Theodor Mommasen. “Translated by the Rev. William 
P. Dickson. Vols. 1. and Il. Richard Bentley. 
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He had not the grasp of mind which distinguished his teacher. And} peculiar view which looked upon the King as a d 
, - - as 3 : ea . €spotic agent 
in the mistaken attempt to render the legends of Rome into Biblical | indeed, but still the agent of the community, thus states the re. 
* English, he brought into rominence one of the unsoundestof Niebuhr’s | of his speculations : “ The oldest constitution of Rome was nak 
conclusions, an showe his own misappreciation of the true nature of| measure constitutional monarchy inverted. In that form of govern. 
the -_ Roman history, which certainly does not arise from poems, | ment the King is regarded as the possessor and bearer of the lenary 
and probably is to a great extent the product of those Greek writers, power of the state, and accordingly acts of grace, for example, pro- 
who, like Timeeas, were, to use Dr. Mommsen’s words, historians ceed solely from him, while the administration of the state belon 
who upon no matter are so fully informed as upon things unknowable.” | to the representatives of the people and to the executive reg n- 
From the errors of Niebuhr’s school springs directly the sceptical | sible to them. In the Roman constitution the community of the 
theory recently put forward by Sir Cornewall Lewis, that the earlier <= exercised very much the same functions as belong to the King 
history of Rome was and must for ever remain a blank, which no} in England. The right of pardon, which in England is the preroga. 
human power could fill. Dr. Mommsen, with true historical genius, | tive of the crown, was in Rome the prerogative of the community. 
has produced a history of the greatest state in the ancient world, | while the ordinary operations of government devolved entirely on the 
which at once supplies real knowledge, as far as knowledge is pos-| crown.” The same process by which a picture of the regal power 
sible, and yet is not the result of either credulity or imagination. | has been obtained is employed with equal success in investigati 
He fully admits the force of Niebuhr’s criticisms, and in a masterly | the nature of the institutions on which Roman society rested. But 
account of early historians of Rome points out the sources of the | whilst the difficulty of the task to be accomplished by the inyestj. 
traditions which passed during so many centuries for historical facts. | gator of early history, and the disputes which have arisen concerning 
In some respects he pushes scepticism further than did even Niebulr. | the first ages of the Roman republic, inevitably direct attention 
For he does not believe that the treaty quoted by Polybius belonged | to Dr. Mommsen’s opening chapters, it is not on these that his repu. 
to the first ages of the Republic, and attaches little importance to | tation will mainly depend. He is not an antiquarian, but a historian, 
any details concerning the Roman kings. He escapes, however, and like all men of historical genius, shows the whole extent of 
from the conclusions of men like Sir Cornewall Lewis, not by form-| his ability in describing the most important parts of his theme and 
ing. an ee ee 7 ge ged due to ee Latin - - in se a ge —— _ : — — writers 
orians, bu e attempt, and in the main a most successful| has expressed surprise that Niebuhr, who delighted to trace o 
attempt, to on the outline of Italian institutions in the traces! the quthulien of Rome, should have acest on little attention 
Seapuetr eelientame, "We tgeak obvesihy of Sudien inctte-| ust cen to fils Groen. In chagtes weak weal chat Ek 
Se ak y a Ss : S ° ap lich Would alone hay 
tions; for it is a history of Italy rather than of Rome which forms | made the reputation of an collenar writer he records the state of 
vo ag nes a If he had —— — else, - would! Roman religion, a, eager and art, at the most 
save done much to clear up ancient history, which is, in his view,| important crises of the republic’s history. On one of these 
in reality “the history of civilization among the Mediterranean| topics alone our space eatin us to speak. The condition 
— by — | — eyes, — have been hitherto) of agriculture was the point of vital consequence to the Roman 
almost exclusively fixed on Rome, towards the fortunes of those| commonwealth. The strength of Italy lay in what were the 
Italian states of which Rome herself was ouly the greatest. Lan-) characteristic use of modern terms, Dr. Mommsen calls “ free- 
guage gives him the starting-point from whence to commence his | holders.” Though the government, the army, and the prosperity of 
narrative. By indications which, if faint, are yet more reliable than} Rome depended on the existence of these small farmers, yet their 
either tradition or annals, he obtains information as to the culture | life was perpetually menaced by the growth of large estates cultivated 
ossessed by the original Indo-Germanic stock whence Greeks and| by slaves. Their struggle for existence is never absent from the his. 
talians alike arose. Before the two families separated they built | torian’s mind. By the most minute details and calculations he 
houses, traversed the sea, and probably mined the earth. Through the | marks the steps by which the free soil became at last tenanted by 
help of language he forms conjectures necessarily vague, but by no} slaves and slaveowners, and exhibits in the clearest colours the 
means necessarily uncertain, as to the state of civilization of the} manner in which politics, education, and even literature, were in- 
Hellenic and " ian mipeesy = the aoe of separation. By a| fluenced by the never-ceasing struggle between freedom and slavery. 
similar course he marks out the main divisions among the races who| Up to the wars of Hannibal the yeomen held their ground. The 
occupfed the peninsula, and every one who has read the voluminous effects of the long war gave Italian agriculture a blow ton which it 
and intricate dissertations in which the subject of early races is| never recovered. The last chapters of Dr. Mommsen’s two volumes 
guaey involved will not fail to admire the clearness with which | describe with singular power the state of Rome, when, apparently, at 
r. een Welle ae ty the pe a to eg he ‘on, the aan her ey eee . ae pe . — 
points out with precision the main relations existing between the] ing revolution; when men like Cato struggled in vain to prevent a 
more or less different families which may all be called, though with | change, of which they were only half at whilst hed on class 
some ye per wee = race, > Etruscan, a aves con-| welcomed the Greek thoughts which were gradually breaking down 
trast wit others. e somewhat meagre results of modern in-| the customs and the constitution of the republic. In the next 
vestigation are carefully summed up, and one of the stumbling-blocks | two volumes will be seen the equally Peete «- description of the 
in — ou = pn mpeg hope, a Ee —— mighty — = ended ne an Italian city into the 
enough embarrass the study of Etruscan antiquities. They have, | imperial capital of the ancient world. 
hontem, been fearfully aenened by shessies which connected ; ' 
Etruscans with the Lydians, and both with that spectre which — 
haunts the portals of history—the so-called Pelasgic race. Dr. MR. ARNOLD’S LAST WORDS ON TRANSLATING 
Mommsen in a few lines shows that an accidental resemblance of HOMER.* 
names forms the whole basis of the hypothesis which connects the! \fg. Annoy is the most lucid and delightful of living English 
Etruscans with Asia, and thus with one blow throws to the ground critics. No one can deny that he has that great qualification of 
‘a whole pile of crude historical speculation” reared on this suppo- every true critic which he himself so well defines as consisting in a 
sition. His treatment of this question is singularly characteristic, hearty wish as well as capacity “to press to the heart of the thing 
for it exhibits his power of summing up briefly the results of end-| itself’ with which he is dealing—not to go off on some collateral 
less discussion, and the decisive vigour with which he brushes aside} i.cue about the thing.” Not only does he do this, but he does 
historical cobwebs. Institutions and laws are, next to language,| 59 with a fine and discriminating taste, with a distinctness of 
the source from whence he mainly derives his views of early ages. thought singularly bright, and an elegance that is at once classical 
At first it seems a paradox to assert that in many cases the ex- and modern. Still, for a critic, he remains too much himself. “ The 
istence of institutions may be proved, and their main outlines} critic of poetry,” he says, “should have the finest tact, the nicest 
depicted, when little or nothing can be known of the acts| moderation, the most free, flexible, and elastic spirit imaginable; he 
and lives of the men by whom these institutions were formed. | should be the ondoyant et divers, the undulating and diverse being of 
The assertion is, however, seen on consideration to be palpably Montaigne.” The definition is perfect, but Mr. Arnold is too intel- 
true. In laws, in legal forms, and especially in religious cere-|jectual to attain the flexibility—the undulating, elastic nature he 
monies, there linger on, sometimes for centuries, relics of social | describes. His bead is too clearly lifted above his subject to permit 
conditions long passed away. From an inspection of English law| jim to enter into it with full sympathy. He is a purely intellectual 
deeds might be traced out some of the salient characteristics of | critic, The grace of his mind, which is very marked, verges some- 
feudal society, and to take an example known to every one, there are | what on the thin and stiff type of modern culture. ‘There is a touch 
at least two or three historical facts, which are for ever recorded in| of the French renaissance school about his classical elegance. When 
the petitions of the English Litany. What is true of a modern | he tells us about the “grand style,” we cannot help noting this, 
society is still more true of a state like Rome. A positive love for} fo, « grand” is halfa French expression which seems to give a touch 
formulas is traceable in every development of Roman civilization. | of pedantry to that inward xodility of which he makes it the outward 
The legend of the Horatii is bound up with au old form of trial, and | expression, And this very slight flavour of something too intellectu- 
in philosophy it was the formalism of stoicism which gave it half | ally magnificent in Mr. Arnold’s standard which rans through all bis 
its influence at Rome. The seven Roman Kings possibly none of| criticisins is distinetly visible even in the style of his lectures. There 
them existed, and certainly we cannot feel assured that a single! i, jymour, uo doubt, but what magnificence too, in the lectures 
fact in any one of their lives is truly known to us, but it is not! which he reads to his critics! His motto to this rejoinder is charac- 














impossible to gain a conception of what was the nature of the Roman | teristic: “Multi qui persequuntur me et tribulant me ; a testimoniis non 


woe Kad pe Ammar < the pang = the ee ie —— | declinavi,” he says, with a smile no doubt, but still a smile more at 
peer SW r sth — = , Was but “a mage pecs oF ot od his defeated enemies than at his own loftiness. Again: “ For those, 

_— valls Ae ee . : “th ae tk i pln ef tae Regt = | then, who ask the question— What is the grand style? with sincerity, 
Lene onging to the Aing, 4’r. Mommsen Aas Grawn an €la-| | will try to make some answer, inadequate as it must be. For those 
borate picture of the kingly power, has shown its essential difference } —---_" —~__ ——— 
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no answer, except to repeat to them 
the Gospel words, Moriemini in peccatis 
Ye shall die in your sins.” Mr. Arnold need not have gone 
The quotation from Milton is a superfluous illustration. 
> words had given us a much more perfect one : ¢da/, surely, 
His own wor c. o he gr. d tvle.”’ 
if sah a sigle exit, Oe Fie cticieea om this accomplished critic 
We venture this personal criticism on this accomplished critic, 
veause it will simplify the criticism we have to make on this 
: fel tful and lucid supplement to his former lectures on translating 
— Mr. Arnold is evidently quite unaware of the true sting 
mL ‘former criticism on Mr. Newman. It was not so much in 
d ‘thin he said as in the ineffable superiority of manner with which 
aid and this, though quite consistent with the genuine mo- 
aeaty of the present lecture in all that refers to scholarship or 
acquirement, 1s certainly a deeply-rooted characteristic of his fasti- 
dious intellectual taste. However, we have no concern with the 
ersonal aspects of his collision with Mr. Newman, and only refer 
to it to illustrate one important point in dispute concerning the 
proper ideal of a translation of Homer. 

Mr. Newman had said, and we to some extent agreed with him, 

that many of Homer’s modes of thought and speech must have 
seemed antiquated to the Athenians of the age of Pericles, however 
familiar Homer may have then been to them. Mr. Arnold now 
‘replies that familiarity or non-familiarity is the whole and sole point 
of issue; that if Homer’s language were as familiar (for epic poetry) 
to the first Greek tragedians as the language of the Bible is to us 
for solemn and epic themes, the whole question is settled. In that case 
Homer was not in any sense “quaint” to the great Attic roets, and if we 
are to receive as faithful an impression of him in English as Pericles 
received in Greek, it must be in a style which never startles us by the 
quaint simplicity of its manner. Chaucer, Mr. Arnold says, is, to a 
great extent, really grotesque and unfamiliar tous. Homer never was 
to the Athenians. ‘Therefore it must be into a style much more familiar 
and smooth to our ears than Chaucer’s that he ought to be trans- 
lated. Such a style is the style of the translation of the Bible— 
neither too modern for the genius of the poetry, nor so antique as to 
disguise it. oe 

We confess this seems to us very imperfect reasoning and criticism, 
though leading to a perfectly sound practical rule. It is, of course, as 
impossible to translate into a dead language without mannerism, as 
to adopt an antiquated costume without self-consciousness, awkward- 
ness, and affectation. Mr. Newman’s translation appears to us a serious 
warning against so unnatural an attempt. But though it may be a 
most mistaken course to make this attempt, it by no means follows 
that had the translation been done, and done successfully, at?an earlier 
period of English history, it would not have had a far better chance 
of faithfully rendering}Homer in spirit and tone than it can ever have 
now. Mr. Arnold evades the true issue, which is nof— was Mr. 
Newman right ?—but, was not he aiming at something which, though 
unattainable now and not to be aimed at, should yet be ever recog- 
nized by a translator of Homer as one of the constant disturbing 
forces and difficulties in his way without vain struggles to annihilate 
it? 

We understand Mr. Arnold to express his deliberate belief that 
there is more true harmony between the genius of a high intellectual 
civilization and the genius of Homer than between the genius of a 
rudimentary and germinal civilization and the genius of Homer—that 
the cast of Homer’s thought was more akin to that of Athenian lite- 
rature in its meridian et than to the ruder days and ruder 
tribes among whom he sang. For he says boldly : 

“Asa poet he belongs,—narrative as is his poetry, and early as is his 
date,—to an incomparably more developed spiritual and intellectual order 
than the balladists, or than Scott or Macaulay ; he is here as much to be 
distinguished from them, and in the same way, as Milton is to be distin- 
guished from them. He is, indeed, rather to be classed with Milton than 
with the balladists and Scott; for what he has in common with Milton,— 
the noble and profound application of ideas to life,—is the most essential 
part of poetic greatness. The most essentially grand and characteristic 
things of Homer are such things as 


—, : 

who ask it mockingly I have 
with compassionate sorrow, 
cestris. 
further. 


érdny 8, of ott tis émyOdros Spords GdXos, 
dvdpis madopdvao mori ardua yep’ dpeyerOa 

‘And I have endured,—the like whereof no soul upon the earth hath yet 
endured,—to carry to my lips the hand of him who slew my child.’—Jliad, 
xxiv. 505. 
or as 

‘ ‘ , ‘ . . , ? 
kai o€, yepov, Td mpiv peév dxovoper GABiow evar « « 

‘Nay and thou too, old man, in times past wert, as we hear, happy.’— 
iliad, xxiv. 543. [In the original this line, for mingled pathos and dignity, 
is perhaps without a rival even in Homer.] 
or as 

@s yap érexhocavro Bei SeiAoiae Bporoiow, 
(@ew dyvupevous * adroi b¢ 1’ dxnddes ceviv . . « 

‘For so have the gods spun our destiny to us wretched mortals,—that 
we should live in sorrow; but they themselves are without trouble.’— 
Iliad, xxiv. 525. 
ahd of these the tone is given, far better than by anything of the balladists, 
by such things as the 

Io no piangeva; si dentro impietrai: 
Piangevan elli . . . 

‘I wept not: so of stone grew I within:—they wept. —Hell, xxxiii, 49 
(Carlyle’s Translation, slightly altered). 
of Dante; or the 

Fall'n Cherub! to be weak is miserable . . . 
of Milton.” 
Mr. Arnold is surely overbold. It is, we think, less wide of the 


| truth than the extravagant description of Homer, which he quotes 


from Mr. Newman, as the “ savage with the lively eye,” whose verse 
would affect us if we could hear the living Homer “like an elegant and 
simple melody from an African of the Gold Coast.” But the intellectual 
critic certainly does not make good, and almost makes us smile at, his 
comparison between Homer and Milton. No critic can, we think, 
enter into Homer, though he may gaze down upon him with keen in- 
tellectual eye, who would say this. That Homer’s characteristic power 
is “ the noble and profound application of ideas to life,” sounds to 
us acriticism either conspicuously erroneous or needing an interpre- 
tation which relieves it of all its originality. If Mr. Arnold means 
that Homer is greatest when he generalizes on human fortunes and 
characters, when with sublime pathos he brings out the dark side of 
human destiny, or distinguishes between the type of different cha- 
racters among statesmen and rulers, what he says is most true; but 
it describes with equal truth the elementary stages of intellectual 
power in many great nations. Chaucer, for instance, though seldom 
sounding the deepest places of human emotion, generalizes and de- 
picts the outlines of character with Homeric simplicity and 
accuracy; and where shall we find a deeper pathos, a truer 
yower for this very same “application of great ion ” to human 
ife—if that is really the proper term for the noble poetry of 
which Mr. Arnold has just given us such magnificent specimens— 
than in the early Hebrew pastorals and history? Yet who would 
eall the Hebrew pastorals poems of a “developed intellectual 
order,” or dream of comparing them in ¢Ais respect with Milton ? 
It seems to us that Mr. Arnold has attributed to Homer the 
processes of his own intellect when working upon Homer. He has 
not appreciated the full difference between the Homeric thought and 
the intellectual estimate of that thought. Homer’s intellect was 
|doubtless infinitely wider than “ Macaulay’s or Scott’s,” but to 
isay that the kind of intellect running through the “Iliad” was 
equally “ developed,” seems to us a confusion of terms. We measure 
the development of intellect by the degree in which it seeks for 
causes and reasons, or innocently, so to speak, assumes them; 
—by the elaborateness of its moral analysis—by the richness and 
complexity of the converging experience of centuries in its tests of 
practical wisdom. All this we see in Milton in the highest possible 
degree, and in the least possible degree in Homer. In the poorest 
of Macaulay’s rhetorical lays there is ample sign of the intellectual 
culture of centuries—of an intellect that has been unfolded under 
the pressure of a thousand intellectual atmospheres such as that 
which saw the unfolding of Homer’s. It seems to us unworthy of 
Mr. Arnold’s insight to deny that there is a kind of simplicity 
which belongs expressly to the youth of the world, and of each na- 
tion which rises to greatness in that world—and that Homer’s sim- 
plicity is of both kinds, and is open to a more effective rendering 
from a nation in the bud than from the same nation in the flower. 
The hopeful forward glance, the innocent assumption of agencies 
not only unproved but undoubted and undiseussed, the sind of im- 
portance given to the physical nature, the absence of shame, the 
childlike first-hand intellect—all these are striking characteristics of 
Homer which give him half his charm, and are about as abundant in 
Milton as dew under the burning noon of atropical sun. To us Mr. 
Arnold’s conception of Homer as, in the modern sense, a highly 
intellectual poet, is the one glaring deficiency in this series of exqui- 
site critical lectures. It is the kind of magnificent error which the 
French classical school might have made. 





LORD DALHOUSIE.* 
Mr. Epwiy Arnovp has disappointed us. We had hoped when his 
book was announced to receive a moderate sized and most picturesque 
history of Lord Dalhousie’s administration, the brightest or darkest, 
but in either view the most stirring, episode in the history of our 
Indian Empire. We had ‘hoped that an author, himself familiar with 
India, a poet, and a scholar, would have lifted that one decade out of 
the haze which envelopes all things Indian, and enabled Englishmen 
to feel for a moment the greatness of the obstacles their agents had 
| overcome, the grandeur of the prizes their own valour and constancy 
had half unconsciously secured. We had even dreamed that the 
central figure in that great drama, the strong man who, landing in 
India at thirty-five left it at forty-three, having in that short time flung 
| four great kingdoms into his Sovereign’s lap, might have been ren- 
| dered intelligible to his countrymen, that Lord Dalhousie might have 
been made, if only for a year or two, as visible as the man whom he 
so often resembled, Cortez the Conquistador. The task is left, how- 
_ever, for other hands to accomplish. Mr. Arnold’s book threatens to 
| be a very prolix, and is a very dull and annals-like account of the 
| external features of that stirring period, written in the most careless 
style, and with a waut of animation and insight which, considering 
Mr. Arnold’s tastes and the undoubted fancy displayed in his 
somewhat feeble verses, has taken us by surprise. The work has 
scarcely an adequate raison d’étre, so little does it add to the know- 
ledge already current in the world. The author seems to have read 
most of the published accounts of the Punjab and its recent history 
—though a glance at the “ Life of Havelock” would have saved him 
from a sentence which implies that Ferozeshuhur was a victory—and 
has probably waded through more worthless despatches than he cares 
to remember, but he has apparently enjoyed no special means of ac- 
curate or original information. Lord Dalhousie himself, with a 
proud scorn for the generation which repaid his services by accusing 
him as the author of a catastrophe due exclusively to the old Indians 
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with whom he had all his life contended, sealed up his papers—kept 
with rigorous care and minuteness—for fifty years, confident that 
posterity would not misjudge a man who, professing only to be aruler, 
added four monarchies to his Sovereign’s empire, and who before he 
died saw one of the four, changed into aloyal province by his policy, 
preserve to her successors, under the lead of the man he himself had 
selected, the dominion of the remainder. His papers were, there- 
fore, inaccessible, but there must exist still volumes of manuscript 
detailing the secret history of his career, volumes of which we shall 
obtain at least one glimpse when Sir H. Edwardes completes his 
forthcoming “ Life of Sir Henry Lawrence.” Even the records of 
the India House seem to have been closed to the historian, a fact in- 
telligible enough when we remember the dislike of the bureaucracy 
there enthroned for the man who despised them, and whieh will ac- 
count for the remarkable want of authorities in Mr. Arnold’s volume. 
He quotes even published works but seldom, and has not once, we 
believe, referred to any manuscript or other source of information 
not accessible to any man who chooses to spend a few hours in the 
British Museum or the library of the India House. 

The work he has attempted, the “redaction” of current know- 
ledge into a portable form, has been fairly accomplished, though 
we could dispense with some sentences which read rather like 
those of a penny-a-liner than of a grave historian. The writer 
who calls the Punjab this “fine and fertile conquest” would be 
capable of describing a victory as a “nice battle,” and we have 





not a notion of the theory of grammar which would make the fol- 
lowing grandiloquence accurate : “The lustre of their fidelity suf-| 
fices to gild the inauspicious opening of an administration sufficiently 
illustrious afterwards by the occupations and the achievements of its 
chief.” Great writers as well as little seribes do occasionally speak | 
by a bold figure of “ predictions made after the event,” but it is only | 
the latter class who would venture on astatement like this: “ Many 
a duty of like nature had been so done, from which no evil resulted 
or was prophesied by those numerous seers whose predictions coin- 
cide with events in point of time as well as of fact.” The printers 
may be in fault when ap author speaks of “a country now become our 
frontiers,” or when he remarks that “by such a wall the peace of the 
cis-Indus was secure ;” but how does Mr. Arnold construe this : “ The 
Hindoo respects, in strength and in the will to wield it, the same heralds 
of supremacy which the Greek tragedian attached as emissaries to 
Zeus.” Or where did he read that Gholab Singh stood prepared, dur- 
ing the second Sikh war, “to call out seven lakhs of drilled men at a 
week’s notice.” Seven lakhs of drilled men; seven hundred thou- 
sand trained soldiers ; double the Indian army when at its highest 
level; more than the whole male population of Cashmere ; probably 
twice the number of the true arm-bearing Khalsa! If Gholab Singh 
had a tenth of the force, he played a very cowardly game. In truth, 
we believe he had about twenty-two thousand, and had he lifted his 
standard as the last independent Sikh, he might have summoned a 
hundred thousand more, one third of whom would have been “ drilled | 
men.” Statements so lax greatly injure a compilation whose value | 
depends so entirely on its accuracy, and are tlhe more inexcusable, 
because the author animadverts on the Indian habit of exaggerating | 
the enemy’s number in bulletins. 
The real defect of the volume, however, the one which will make 
it distasteful to every Indian, is the obscurity in which Mr. Arnold 
has left its principal hero. It is Lord Dalhousie’s Administration 
which he undertakes to record, but he has said little or nothing of | 
Lord Dalhousie. The strong personality which the Governor-Gene- 
ral impressed on every act of his reign is totally absent from this 
description of its events, and the Englishman who derived his 
knowledge from this work alone might be tempted to believe, 
as some Englishmen do, that the Government of India is a machine 
in which individual character is worthless or lost. India, indeed, | 
is an empire worked by a bureaucracy {o which that description 
might apply, but it is ruled by an autocrat whose slightest idea, | 
or even caprice, is felt to the smallest details of the administra- | 
tion. The Indian Government is not a locomotive fixed to a groove, | 
but a state carriage, which, though always the same, changes its 
direction at every sign of its driver. The omission is the more re- 
markable, because the specialty of Lord Dalhousie’s reign was the 
vigour with which he maintained his personal control. His cha- 
racter will never be understood, still less fairly described, till 
the observer accepts his true position. The man was a king, a 
monarch, occupying a monarch’s place, with all the virtues and most 
of the failings great monarchs have ever displayed. So keenly was 
this felt in India, that whenever a new difficulty occurred, the con- 
stant remark was, not what will the Government do, but what does 
Lord Dalhousie think; and the answer usually terminated contro- 
versy. Called to almost absolute power over a fifth of the human 
race, at an age when Englishmen in England are called rising young 
men, '~ found the Empire threatened by the most formidable native 
army stil in existence—/ow formidable no one will know till Lord 
Hardinge’s secret papers are published—his own army just reduced 
by fifty thousand men, and his Commander-in-Chief a General whom 
the officers, perhaps a little unreasonably, wholly distrusted. ‘The first 
movements were delayed beyond ail reason; the first battle was 
almost a defeat; but from the moment when Lord Dalhousie ga- 
thered the reins in his own hands, and standing up by a Barrackpore 
mess-table, accepted the Sikh challenge, the confidence of all classes 
in his capacity never swerved. From that day till the moment when, 
conquering pain which, as he said, made him “ yearn to howl,” he 
rose from a sick couch to march down the steps of Government House | 
amid the sobs of the European community, Lord Dalhousie was 
often criticized and sometimes denounced, but he was never doubted, | 





| 


a 
never called on to overcome that resistance from within which is th 
difficulty of Indian Governors, and which has so severely tried Lo - 
Canning. Friends and enemies expected everything of him aan 
the possibility of failure. Much of this power over men he ow " 
doubtless, to the personal charm which subdued every one who on : 
into immediate contact with him. To this day the officers of ha 
household, who saw more than most men of his moments of weakness 
resent hostile criticism of their chief as a personal insult to hen. 
selves. More was due, doubtless, to a singular sympathy for publie 
feeling which enabled him always to do and to say the right thing at 
the right moment, which gave him the power to keep down European 
pretensions without wounding the pride of race, and to concentrate all 
military authority in his own hands without losing the soldiers’ attach. 
ment. But the root of it was his kingliness of character, the abso. 
lute certainty all men possessed that the empire would go to pieces 
before Lord Dalhousie swerved, or left his word unfulfilled, or failed 
to avenge an agent attacked while doing his will. Tlie order which 
buried the bodies of Agnew and Anderson above the breach in the walls 
before which they had been murdered, cleared the mind of every 
Indian officer of the great official burbear, the dread of want of sup. 
port. Men felt they were obeying a king, a man of definite aims 
and decisive will, and a feeling grew up towards him, which, under 
other circumstances, and in a different sphere, might have made his 
power as dangerous to the monarchy as it was beneficial. 

His faults were all of the same type. From the day of the battle 
of Goojerat, a policy which may have been evil, and which was pos- 
sibly erroneous, but which was certainly one of imperial grandeur, 
was ever before his eyes. He would change the Indian empire, that 
cesspool filled with the dedris of broken plans of administration, into 
a great, homogeneous, military monarchy, supreme in influence in 
Asia, and the right arm of England in her conflict against the world. 
and had he remained, he would, we firmly believe, have succeeded in 
his design. He performed only half of his task; he made Queen 
Victoria the acknowledged sovereign of India from the Suleiman to 
the sea, and was just turning to reconstruct the weapon with which 
he had done so much, when he was compelled to return. Almost 
his last act was a demand for European troops to redress the danger- 
ous weight of the native army. He intended to reduce the one and 
increase the other till they had regained their old proportions, and, 
as he quitted Calcutta, expressed in a note to a friend that his 
greatest regret in leaving was, that he had not time to reconstruct 
the army, and “remove the most dangerous spot on an administra- 
tion he could not but otherwise feel successful.” This policy, which 
was to him the object of life, often blinded him to the means he em- 
ployed, made him as contemptuous of hostile feelings as he avowedly 
was of hostile menaces, once at Nogpore brought him in conflict with 
a whole people, and repeatedly made him seem to the native princes 
guided by some inexplicable hostility towards themselves. Oude he 
did zot annex. He recommended only sequestration, as anybody can 
see who reads the parliamentary papers, and when Mr. J. P. Grant’s 
advice to annex by the right of the sabre was accepted, he was so 
irritated that he threatened not to obey the positive orders he had re- 
ceived. Latterly, too, unbroken success and the long habit of abso- 
lute power exercised their deteriorating influence, and the Governor- 
General became too much of a czar, too apt to confound his will and his 
policy, and to consider that resistance to Aim implied also resistance to 
the State he administered. He accused his own Board of Revenue of 
“unparalleled presumption” for demurring to the appointment of a 
man suspected of lunacy, and his last letter to the Nizam was in the 
vulgar style of the irresponsible despot. But his harshness, like his 
success, sprang from the imperial character of his mind, and posterity 
will recognize, as the readers of Mr. Arnold certainly will not do, that 
for the eight most stirring and successful years of its history the 
Indian Administration meant simply the resistless will the 
splendid brain of the Marquis of Dalhousie. 





MARRYAT’S YEAR IN SWEDEN.* 
A xittte less than a century ago a certain M, Fortia visited Sweden 
and published a book of travels. Under the head of “ morals” he 
describes the natives of the country as having “ good qualities, for 
they are polite, affectionate, and engaging.” It is, somehow, the 
lot of that happy country that not more than one traveller in twenty 
can be brought to take a serious view of it. Other lands attract, 
for the most part, an intelligent interest; they have grand histories, 
wonderful antiquities, memorials of great men; they are described 
with some degree of respect, and mentioned as though they were 
really worth mention. Sweden is invariably dismissed to its content- 
ment and prosperity. We speak of it much as we speak of a dairy, 
or a country rector, or a permanent under-secretary. It is as though 
quiet good fortune had something positively humiliating about 1t. 
Perhaps it would be rash to impugn too hastily the instinct which 
suggests that vicissitudes and struggles are an essential element of a 
great career; but the sentiment, even if true, is strangely misplaced 
in the ease of Sweden. It may at present be culpably happy aud 
despicably well governed ; but it has had, nevertheless, its full share 
of fighting and change. Notoricty often involves, it is true, the 
canker of care; bene qui latuit, bene vixit ; but in reality the stigma ol 
quiet goodness applies as little to the history of Sweden as to that 
of England. It has had as violent revolutions, has joined as heartily 
in European wars, and has been distracted by as fierce internal fac- 
Che disputes of Whigs and Tories are harmony itself as com- 


tions. 
Charles the Twelfth and 


pared with the battles of Hats and Caps. 
* One Year in Sweden; including a Visit to the Isle of Gotland. By Horace Marryat, 
Author of * Jutland and the Danish Isles.” Two volumes. Murray. 
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Adolphus would be a little surprised if they could be told 


. vus : 
Gusta mass of foreigners as 


now that their country was regarded by-the 
the embodiment ol unobtrusive merit. me aclad ase 

Mr. Laing has already told us about § weden what it is chiefly 
important to know; Mr. Marryat adds now all that it is extremely 
sleasant to hear. He does not set to work in a serious spirit to find 
i problems of social science ; and useful information, he particu- 
Jarly hints, is not in his line. But he has the very distinct advantage 
of being amusing. He looks on the country not as that around which 
clung once the hopes of the Protestant cause, the power which coped 
in its time with the greatest empire of Europe ; but as a land ex- 
h in picturesque personal narrative, and blessed by Provi- 
atruly marvellous collection of mythic legends. He spent 
a year in wandering from place to place, collecting stories, examining 
antiquities, and sketching gateways. He does not seem to have 
travelled quite half way up the country itselt ; at the same time we 
readily admit that the most interesting part of Sweden is the south, 
and the narrative of the visit to the Isle of Gotland is probably more 
worth publishing than any materials which an expedition along the 
Gulf of Bothnia would have supplied. Mr. Marryat is evidently 
well acquainted with the history of Sweden, and in some of his Te- 
searches he displays a really critical spirit; but we frankly confess 
that, in a great number of cases, We have been unable to follow him, 
from an unfortunate habit which he has of never giving references. 
This is sotwuch the ease, that most readers will have to surrender 
themselves blindly to his guidance, and accept in faith, if they can 
do so, all that the author tells them as historically true. They will 
find him, at all events, an interesting leader to follow, and, as far as 
we have been able to form an opinion, a generally accurate one. 

From what sources Mr. Marryat ean have drawn his numberless 
legends and anecdotes we are fairly at a loss to conceive. Such 
things must present themselves in far greater number in Sweden than 
in England, if the harvest of a single year yic lds such a return as 
this. ‘There are stories of ghosts, of nuns, of saints ; personal anec- 
dotes of kings, miracles wrought by witches; gods, elves, vikings, | 
pilgrims, and devils, all pressing on one another's heels in strange 
confusion. Mr. Marryat is wise enough to leave his private adven- 
tures somewhat in the shade; and when he does refer to the food he 
eats or the lodgings at which he puts up, he does so in a brief, work- 
manlike style, which implies that he knows the estimate which the 
public will prc bably form of their permanent interest. But of nar- 
ratives, myths, and neat little woodcuts, there is no stint. It is hard 
to know where to turn fist for an example. Near Kullen, there was, 
“once on a time,” a celebrated witch, named Putta: 
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dence with 





“In her lifetime she stole the holy wafer, wherewith to feed her swine, 
who did thereby greatly increase and multiply; but after her death she 
walked all night, trying to get it back again. So the peasants dragged up 
the body, and sunk her, with a stake pierced through her head, in the 
morass, where now the white flowers blow; and if the passers-by happened 
to shake the stake, they heard a voice from below, crying, ‘ Pull it out, 
pull it out, and Putta will come up again.” An unwary stranger did at 
last withdraw the stake, and Putta renewed her devilries. They now tied 
her to a cart, and cast her into a hole by the sea-shore, said to have no 
bottom. . . . Once a sailor would go down. He collected all the rope in 
Mille, and was lowered by his comrades. When all was uncoiled they 
drew it up again, and found nought but a bloody elk’s horn fastened to the 
rope’s end—he had fallen into the clutches of Putta!” 


The province of Upland is full of stories of St. Brita, a saint of 
wonderful holiness. The following miracle is told of her when a 
child : 

“Brita was most precocious; while but a child she rose at midnight to 
watch and pray, much to the anger of her aunt, the lady Ingrid, to whose 
care at her mother’s death she was confided. The aunt considered there 
was a time for all things, and forbad it. The small girl heeded but little 
the orders of her relative, who, furious at her obstinacy, plucked in the 
woods a large birch rod, and, when the child was next caught, was about 
to administer a sound whipping; but lo! scarcely was her arm uplifted, 
when the rod divided, and the twigs, separating, flew in all directions, not 
one bud touching the body of the youthful saint.” 

Mr. Marryatseems to have studied deeply the subject of supernatural 
powers, and he is most careful to discriminate accurately between elves 
and trolles. ‘Trolles are, in a general way, malicious; elves are 
chiefly conspicuous for carrying off unbaptized infants, and leaving 
their own in exchange—on which account no mother, if she is wise, 
will leave a child alone without a fire before the christening. Witches 
play a large part in the legendary stories, and it would seem that 
they were even in demand beyond the shores of Sweden itself. Eight 
hundred years ago there lived in Gétland a wicked man, Taxten by 
name ; he oppressed the people, and bullied the priest. At last, he 
killed the latter for beginning the service too soon; and, very natu- 
rally, his own ghost walked after death, and All the authorities of the 
district could not lay it. At last, the peasants sent for a great and 
famous wizard from Sweden: 


“The wizard came to Gitland, sailing over the sea ina glass goblet, 
—an unpleasant passage, for a large fish swallowed him up, where he 
remained for three days, but got out again, and arrived safely. The stream 
bore him to the myr where Taxten lay concealed; here he caught a white 
horse, and rode upon it with his face to the tail. Taxten laughed loudly, 
exclaiming, ‘Odd things have I seen, but never an odder man than you.’ 
The wizard cast his rune staff before Taxten, and said, ‘Kick it away !” 
He did so; his foot stuck fast to the stick, ‘Tread on it with the other 
foot ! cried the wizard. He did so; that foot stuck also. ‘ Pull with the 
right hand!’ The hand stuck too. ‘Try the left, and you'll be free!’ 
Taxten did as he was ordered, and was bound by both hands and feet. 
‘Bite with your teeth!’ The teeth gnashed round the staff, and there was 
Taxten bundled up like a hedgehog. The wizard now rolled him over 





| summer palace beneath the sea; while the bad 


like a ball through the northern door of Laderbro church into a tomb, and 
walled up the entrance ; then he cast lead op him, crying, ‘ Rest bere till 
the lead rusts!’ ‘That I may well outlive,’ answered Taxten, Then the 
wizard took the hide of a bear, and cast it over him, saying, ‘ For every 
hair in this hide rest here a year!’ Taxten answered, ‘I think to live 
till the time is finished.’ The wizard, in a rage, now cast lime charcoal 
upon him, roaring out, ‘ Rest there till this becomes mouldy!’ Taxten 
sighed, ‘ That will never happen, so I’m in for it!’ was then quiet, and 
never breathed more.” 

It is a remarkable characteristic of these supernatural beliefs that 
the invisible agencies are almost invariably malicious. Every nation’s 
theories of the world of spirits will, as is well known, be modified 
largely hg the climate and nature of the country ; but it is very 
unusual to find ademonology so strongly coloured by ideas of adverse 
and evil influences. In southern nations the good genii are 
quite as numerous as the bad; in many northern nations they are 
more unworldly, less distinctly interested in man’s welfare or ruin, 
and often, as in many of our own lggends, are capricious, fanciful, 
and rather troublesome than positively hurtful. Scandinavia bears 
in her folk-lore unmistakable marks of a violent and unequal climate ; 
and when such is the case, all that is beyond man’s power and fore- 
sight bodes evil to him, and not good. Even in the miserable region 
of ice and snow, where events aud seasons can be more safely caleu- 
lated on, the popular ereed as regards goblins is far more charitable. 
Among the Esquimaux this complaisance extends, travellers tell us, 
even to the fate of the departed; who, if good, go at once to the 
those who have caught 
their seals clumsily, or not caught them all—have only to put up with 
a three days’ slide down rough and jagged rocks, and then they too 
are admitted to the halls where the fish and fowls are seen ever 
boiling alive, and ready for food, in the vast kettle of Torngarsuk. 

One of the most interesting parts of Mr. Marryat’s book is that in 
which he follows the wanderings of the outcast prince Gustaf Erikson 
—the Alfred of Sweden. Driven from village to village by the 
usurping Christian IL. he owes his life to the branches of a tree or 
the craft of a woman—he escapes in waggons, hides in cellars, 
harangues half-hearted audiences—all on ground over which Mr. 
Marryat conducts us—and is on the point of abandoning hope, 
when «a reaction sets in, the national party gathers round him, the 
Danes are expelled the country, and the wanderer becomes Gustaf 
Wasa, uncle of Gustavus Adolphus, and founder of a dynasty which 
Bernadotte was the first permanently to displace. When he comes to 
narrate real connected history Mr. Marryat is not quite so successful. 
We have no strong views as to the “dignity of history,” but we 
have strong views as to the duty of rendering it intelligible; and 
not only Mr. Marryat’s sketches in the early part of the second 
volume are wanting in seriousness and polish, but we have no 
hesitation in saying that no one who was unacquainted with the history 
of Sweden would have a chance of making out from these pages a 
connected statement of facts. One character who loses mod from 
too rapid treatment is Queen Christina. Our author dwells only on 
her worst side—her random mind, unqueenly habits, wild demeanour. 
There is, however, another side. For ourselves, we cannot help feeling 
some pity and sympathy for the orphan girl, brought up by strangers, 
reared in an atmosphere of distrust and suspicion, and plunged, 
almost without friends, into the government of a nation so h to 
rule as the Sweden of 1640. A true portrait of Christina should show 
a mingled grace and force of mind united to the strange, slovenly 
exterior—a noble freedom from pettiness—a character sullen, and 
careless of giving offence, but blameless in personal honour—a mind 
wonderfully acute and insatiate of knowledge—a face varying every 
moment in expression, now boisterous, now reserved and gloomy— 
a resolution which sustained her through difficulties more trying than 
fall to many women’s lot, till at last, perhaps from polities! aasensl- 
ties alone, perhaps—who knows ?—from the memory of an old tale of 
love, perhaps from sheer weariness of reigning, she surrendered the 
crown to the cousin who had played with her as a boy, and fled to 
the literary ease and sunnier skies of Italy. 

We have said that the author of One Year in Sweden is a 
pleasant and interesting writer. He need not, however, represent 
himself as more superficial than he is. The fact is, that much valu- 
able information is to be found in these two volumes; while the 
author’s estimate of himself, on the contrary, in the last page of the 
book, describes a writer who ignores politics and abjures statistics. 
He does neither the one nor the other, completely. Still, it is certainly 
true that the most important questions connected with any country 
are not those which relate to hobgoblins, to saints, or even to kings. 
At best, these can only go to support some theory of race, or clear up 
some minor detail of history. Mr. Laing has done the most, after all. 
In reading his book, we feel that we are dealing with a man with 
whom no fact is lost, and few exaggerated; one who works with a 
yurpose, and trusts the conclusions he draws. Sweden is an exeel- 
fal mine for producing nursery stories ; but it is also a most valu- 
able field for inquiries about the tenure of land, about population, 
about crime. We are not a whit nearer a final judgment on the 
merits of the law of primogeniture, from reading Mr. Marryat’s book, 
nor do we know a whit more how far it is right to marry on 3002, a 
year; and yet every book of travels in a civilized country ought to 
help us, however little, in questions like these. The modern is after 
all more important than the ancient, and the civilized than the primi- 
tive. ‘The land of trade and of law stands on a higher historic 
pedestal than the land of patriarchal government and exuberant faney. 
Genii of every kind may people the realms of rudeness, of ignorance, 
of social anarchy. Wisdom dwelt—and she is ever likcly to dwell 
in the habitable parts of the earth. 
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BREWER’S CALENDAR OF STATE PAPERS.* 
Tae abundance of the official documents which Professor Brewer has 
begun to catalogue contrasts forcibly with the scanty remains which 
Mr. Gairdner has industriously collected for the reigns of Richard ILI. 
and Henry VII. Destruction might seem to have been the special 
work of the fifteenth century, of which we scarcely know so much as 
of the eleventh, while the sixteenth opens with a promise—strangely 


fulfilled—of conservation. Mr. Brewer’s first volume, embracing 


only the first five years of Henry the Eighth’s reign, describes nearly 
six thousand documents, and the index of names occupies nearly two 
hundred pages in double columns. How vast the labour must have been 
of collecting these papers from different repositories, of sorting them 
—often mutilated ba without dates—and of giving their substance 
in a sufficient analysis, may be easier imagined than told. Yet the 
result will, we fear, a little disappoint those whom modern theories 
have taught to attach a fanciful importance to original and espe- 
cially to unpublished document$. The greater part of this vo- 
lume is occupied with such matters as now fill the columns of 
the London Gazette, or the least interesting of Blue Books: with 
returns of the names of sheriffs and justices of the a with orders 
for money, with passports, with orders of court, with licenses to trade 
and presentations to livings. Page after page it seems as if by some 
horrible mockery the official life of a great nation was the only one 
recorded, while its hopes and fears, the fierce hatred of France, the 
rancours of rival classes, or the clash of faiths, had passed away into 
the long silence of the grave. Yet it is not altogether so. Strewn 
at intervals through the book are papers that clear up doubtful points 
in the policy of Henry VILL, or light up Wolsey’s intrigues, or show 
the spirit of the times. Many of these have already been printed in 
collections like Ellis’s Letters, or in the works of Erasmus and Peter 
Martyr. There remains a residuum of sterling worth. Yet, admitting 
all this, and that it was absolutely necessary to do the work which 
has been done, we still feel strongly that Mr. Brewer’s preface is by 
far the most valuable part of his volume. He has breathed the soul 
and life, which mere documents cannot have, into his vivid sketch of 
the history of the times, and the connexion of the early part of 
Henry’s reign with previous history and with the Reformation is for 
the first time made interesting and intelligible. 

It is well to remember in what state the kingdom was when Henry 
VIII. received it. Its old dominion in France was a dream of the 
oy telling of former glory and actual weakness. The nobles who 
had made war a science, as no other nation understood it, had 
fallen, as it were, in a frenzy of self-destruction, on one another’s 
swords, or were exiles and beggars. This one might be seen asking 
alms in a French town. That other had been degraded from the 
pee by a parliamentary vote on account of his poverty. It was 
found necessary to lengthen the term of office for sheriffs from one 
year to four, because men could not be found to bear the burden. 
Mr. Brewer thinks that only the upper classes suffered. ‘“ The 
war,” he says, ‘‘ passed over the nation, ruffling the surface, toppling 
down high cliffs foes and there, washing away ancient landmarks, 
attracting the imagination of the spectator by the mightiness of its 
waves and the noise of its thunders, but the great body below the 
surface remained unmoved. No famines, no plagues consequent on 
the intermittence of labour caused by civil war are recorded; even 
the prices of land and provisions scarcely varied more than they had 
been known to do in times of the profoundest peace.” Here we 
join issue. Our accounts for these periods are imperfect; but we 
now of famines in 1478, 1480, and 1486, and of one deadly epidemic 
—the sweating sickness—in 1485. 
true, comparatively and remarkably free from these miseries. But it 


must be remembered that the combatants in the Wars of the Roses | 


were trained soldiers, and the campaigns therefore were quickly 
decided by short bloody battles, which would cause little havoc 
in the country. Yet they were attended with fearful waste 
of life ; and when we read of 28,000 falling on one side alone, 
and on one field, Towton, we may fairly remember that the 
number bears the same relation to the population of England 
then that 150,000 would have to it now. As late as 1500, a Venetian, 
travelling from Dover to London, and from London to Oxford, 
observed the desolation of the country in those rich parts of England, 
Wolves became a positive nuisance in the north; and the general 
state of insecurity from outlaws and armed bands, which Mr. Brewer 
admits, cannot have promoted trade in the towns or agriculture in 
the villages. The growth of pastures was probably quite as much 
an effect as a cause of numerical decline in the country districts. 
It is, therefore, safest to assume that the country was really weak, as 
it was believed to be on the Continent, and that Henry VIL.’s pacific 
policy was needed to nurse it for future enterprise. But the old 
warlike spirit burned in the people, and hatred of France was handed 
down like a family heirloom. ‘‘ Tell the French dog,” said old Lord 
Shrewsbury, when he heard that a Frenchman in company was 
offended with him for not speaking his language, “ by sweet Saint 
Cuthbert, if I knew that I had but one pestilent French word in all 
my body I would take my dagger and dig it out before I rose from 
the table.” A nation with its reputation to retrieve and a deadly 
grudge to fight out, was not likely to remain long at peace under 
a young and spirited prince. Those who think that private ambition 
or golden promises from Charles V. determined Wolsey in his Spanish 

artialities, will do well to ask themselves if the English nation would 
iave endured at that time to see the lion flying side by side with the 
fleur-de-lis. 

* Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, of the Reignof Henry VIII. Arranged 


and Catalogued by J. S. Brewer, M.A. Underzthe direction of the Master of the | 
Rolls. Longman and Co. | 





Still the earlier period is, it is | 





{ The character of the remarkable man who was then entering on a 
| career unexampled in English or European kingship, receives some 
fresh light from the present collection. Incidental witness is borne 
to his high culture. Henry VIII. was one of the few men in his 
court who could speak and write French and Latin, and he also 
spoke Italian and Spanish. A brilliant knight in the lists, he also 
“drew the best bow of his age, and in the mastery of it was a match 
for the tallest archers of his own guard.” With a genial love of 
pageantry and amusement, he was also from the first diligent in State 
matters, aud “read and noted the despatches of his ministers and 
ambassadors without the aid of secretary or interpreter.” The home 
| administration received equal attention. It was then almost possible 
| for a King to be his own Cabinet ; and a mass of papers signed with 
| Henry’s own hand attests his punctual discharge of business. He 
| took especial interest in the English marine, and Admiral Howard’s 
reports in obedience to the King’s wish to know “how every ship 
| did sail,” display the hearty enthusiasm of a sailor writing to one 
; who can understand him. It is easy to understand how such g 
| prince, handsome and brave as a Paladin, hearty and frank as a 
| yeoman, should have been the idol of his people, and loyally served 
| by the able officials whom he had raised from the rank of trades. 

men and small squires to be ministers of state and ambassadors, 

Yet there are not wanting traces even in these first years of his 
jreign of the tiger-like ferocity which might lead Henry, gn a mo. 
ment’s impulse, to turn and rend those whom he had just caressed, 
When the army in Spain, badly organized aud provisioned, mutinied 
against its officers, and prepared to return home, the king “ wrote to 
Ferdinand to stop them at all hazards, and cut every man’s throat who 
refused obedience.” Fortunately the order arrived too late. Later 
on, Henry quarrelled with Ferdinand, and if Peter Martyr may be 
believed, vented his wrath upon his Spanish wife, who was so agi- 
tated as to be prematurely confined of a child still-born. Mr. Brewer 
is inclined to reject the storyas Spanish gossip, but the fact of the 
premature labour is certainly true, and its cause was more likely to be 
talked about in Madrid than in London. Nor did Henry confine him- 
self to the mere wrath of words. Mr. Brewer has disinterred a remark- 
able document, proving that the English king proposed to Louis that 
they should join their forces to expel Ferdinand from Navarre, which 

the French were to occupy, and dispossess him of Castile, which Henry 
| was disposed to claim in right of his wife. The project came to 
| nothing, as Louis died soon afterwards. But its cynical unscrupu- 
| lousness is remarkable ; and the man who could deliberate thus calmly 
|on dispossessing his ally and father-in-law of his dominions, was no 
| unworthy compeer of Ferdinand himself, and of Italian Popes and 
| Princes. Truly, More’s judgment of the king had good warrant. 


! 
| “I believe his Grace doth as singularly favour me as any subject within 
| this realm, howbeit, if my head would win him a castle in France it 
should not fail to go.” Affection, principle, honour, were all liable to 
|be overruled in the royal mind by the political passion of the 
| moment. 
| Both of Catherine and of Wolsey do we derive a fuller and more 
| favourable idea from the present volume than has generally been en- 
tertained. The queen “ is of a lively and gracious disposition,” says 
; One ambassador. “She danced well,” says Mr. Brewer; “was a 
| good musician, was better educated, wrote and read much better, and 
‘composed in English more correctly than half the ladies of her court. 
| Above all, her love and admiration for Henry were unbounded.” We 
| are more unprepared to find her rising with the emergency of a Scotch 
|invasion, while Henry was on the Continent; “making standards, 
banners, and badges ;” by one account haranguing the English 
captains ; certainly pressing forward and superintending the prepara- 
tions which issued in Flodden Field. But in these days her husband 
was not troubled with theological scruples, or in love with a maid of 








honour. No less fortunate was Henry in his great minister. Mr. _ 


Brewer seems to us to have caught admirably the true character of 
Wolsey. A man of low origin, who had risen by service in the 
universal hierarchy, he had all the cosmopolitan nature, the mingled 
tact and ambition of a churchman. No one better understood foreign 
courts, or was more skilful in diplomatic combinations. Grave and 
earnest in his letters, sometimes caustic but never vain-glorious, he 
commanded as one born to empire, and constantly carried through 
his plans by a resolute audacity, because he knew the weakuess of 
his opponents, and bore them down by sheer weight of character. A 
scholar living in the century of the Renaissance, aud anxious to pro- 
mote education as a practical Church reform, he yet cared nothing 
for Ciceronianisms and Latin elegancies. A churchman, and with no 
laxity of belief, though somewhat frail in practice, he seems to have 
regarded the Reformation as a temporary crisis of opinion, and could 
not understand that Luther had burned not only the Pope’s bull, but 
the old world. In this*lies the secret of his ruin, He was medi- 
tating new court combinations while the people were groping after 
the altars of the unknown God.’ His path was towards the Vatican, 
and that of younger men towards Smithfield. Little circumstances of 
course precipitated his fall. Nobles disliked the upstart ; old cour- 
tiers were offended by his irreverent wit; the people blamed him for 
the king’s French policy; and the king distrusted him because the 
Pope was a Spanish puppet. Yet the old order of princely churcl- 
men, coveting a crown out of England, passed away grandly in such 


| a representative as Wolsey. 


The policy of Henry VIII. has a truer unity than is commonly 
supposed. That impressible Tudor character gathering up the in- 
fluence of the nation and the times, sifting them with keen intellect, 
and carrying out the decision once formed with unwavering will, 
was true to England’s greatness from the first. ‘The work to be doue 
was once more to give the country a voice in the counsels of Europe. 
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i is could best be done by leagues and foreign wars. Lord 
ce ex} oits, Flodden Field, where a Scotch king fell, and 
Guingate, where the veterans of Marignan were routed by raw 
recruits, Were so many trumpet-notes te ling Europe that England 
till had sons worthy of the conquerors of Crecy and Agincourt. 
The danger was lest the fury of men retrieving a reputation should 
bounds, lest prisoners should be tortured (as happened once, at 
Past), and war carried on blindly for its own sake. Fortunately, 
Europe was now a federation, and a King of England had to reckon 
many chances before he threw down the gauntlet to a single power. 
Yet the position of one of Europe’s three great arbiters might have 
satisfied Henry and the nation, if the Pope had been independent. 
But, from the moment It appeared that the Holy See was a mere 
dependency of Spain, an instinct of self-preservation drove Eng- 
jand to break up the insufficient federation of old Christendom. 
Even the fourteenth century had revolted against the oy at 
Avignon ; and the sixteenth was not likely to endure a Spanish offi- 
cial at the Vatican. ‘The breach once made was irreparable. It 
was Wolsey’s great fault that he did not see how changed times re- 
uired a new policy. It was the great merit of Henry, and one 
which in his political life outweighs an infinity of small wrongs, that, 
selfish as he was in his passions and violent in his caprice, he yet saw 
clearly the path to national independence and self-respect, and pre- 
ferred the risk of a dignified isolation in carrying out his plans to 
purchasing an unworthy compromisg with Rome, or making himself, 
‘as Charles II. afterwards did, the pensioner of a foreign power. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Assumina the correctness of Sir Charles Napier's dictum that ‘ by reading 
you will be distinguished ; without it your abilities will be of little use,” 
‘the best advice we can give to all young military men is, to procure a 
copy of Sir Edward Cust’s “ Annals of the Wars of the 18th century,” a 
cheap and portable edition of which has just been issued by Mr. Murray.* 
Distinguished alike as an accomplished officer and a vigorous writer, Sir 
Edward deserves well of his country for his extremely able and even fasci- 


nating records of the martial achievements of the British army during a | 


century of mingled triumphs and disasters. Strictly impartial, he never 
attempts to gloss a blunder or a defeat, or, more Gullico, to claim a repulse 
as avictory. Thoroughly in earnest, his style is a model of pure, manly 
English, undefiled by foreign affectations or fashionable conceits. His 
narrative is ever fluent and perspicuous, oftentimes picturesque, but never 
defaced by the exaggerations of what is called graphic writing. The author 
himself modestly disclaims the presumption of calling himself an historian, 
but few have a better right to do so. His book, he says, was “not written 
for the library of the learned, but for the use of officers, whether on ship- 
board or in barracks; to occupy the leisure of the night-watch and the 
guard; to enter into the conversation of the quarter-deck or the march, of 
the wardroom or the messroom.” For all these purposes it is eminently 
fitted; nor will civilians refuse their meed of gratitude to the gallant 
veteran who thus devotes the sunset of life to commemorating the glorious 
exploits of departed heroes. 

A patriotic Scot disgusted with a prevailing error to the disparagement 
of Scotsmen of the present century as being devoid of martial spirit has 
taken the trouble to compile the statistics of the true Scottish Regiments 
from 1808 to 1861.7 From this it appears that Scotland has never ceased 
to contribute to the national forces in a larger proportion ti.an either Eng- 
land or Ireland, and notwithstanding the heavy drain upon the population, 
caused by the Crimean and Indian wars, and by emigration, recruits are 
even now obtained with astonishing facility. Thus, in six years and nine 
months, terminating with the last day of 1859, England furnished 151,942 
recruits (independently of 2395 from Wales), or 8421 per million; Ireland 
71,557, or 10,736 per million; and Scotland 33,019, or 11,614 per million. 
The little island of Sky, which is only 45 miles long and 15 broad, seems 
to be remarkable above all other parts of the kingdom for the martial ten- 
dencies of its inhabitants. In the first forty years of the present century 
it sent forth, pro patria mori, 21 lieutenant and major generals, 45 lieuten- 
ant-colonels, 600 majors, captains, and subalterns, 10,000 privates, and 120 
pipers, besides supplying 4 governors of British colonies, 1 governor- 
general, 1 adjutant-general, 1 chief baron of England, and 1 judge of the 
Supreme Court of Scotland. To military men generally we can honestly 
commend this little pamphlet, as containing much curious information on 
the subject to which it relates. 

One of the most remarkable works of the period is, undoubtedly, 
Mr. Henry Mayhew’s London Labour and the London Poor,t the final 
volume of which has at length issued from the press. In this we 
learn much more than we care to know about thieves,” prostitutes, 
swindlers, and beggars, a subject of immense importance to legislators and 
philosophers; but, it may be hoped, not much to the taste of quiet re- 
spectable stay-at-home folks. The introductory essay by the Reverend 
William Tuchniss on the agencies at present in operation for the sup- 
pression of vice and crime in the metropolis, gives one a favourable idea of 
the amount of practical benevolence at work in London, though still too 
feeble to grapple with the appalling viciousness that is revealed in the sub- 
sequent sections of the volume. 

_ To the department of educational works M. Schneider§ contributes a 
French Conversation-Grammar and a French Reader, primarily designed for 
the use of the Edinburgh High School, but admirably adapted for all students 
of that language. In many respects these elementary books are superior 
to any with which we are acquainted, though not a few have at one time 
or other passed under our notice. Many an Edinburgh High School boy 





* Annals of the Wars of the 18th Century. By the Hon. Sir Edward Cust, D.C.L., 
Lieut.-General. In 5 vols. John Murray. 

+ Am Account of the Scottish Regiments, with the Statistics of each, from 1808 to March, 
1861, Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
+ Labour and the London Poor. A Cyclopedia of the conditions and earn- 
ings of those that will work, those that cannot work, and those that will not work. 
By Henry Maybew. Griffin, Bohn, and Co. 
_§ The Edinburgh High School New Practical French Reader. By C. H. Schneider, 
F.E.LS. A.and C. Black. 

The Edinburgh High School French Conversation-Grammar. By C. H. Schneider, 
F.E.LS. A and C, Black. 


will be pleased to learn that the inaugural addresses of Principal Lee* 
have been collected into a small volume, to which is affixed Lord Neaves’s 
brief memoir of that learned and estimable man. Of Dr. Sullivan's 
English Dictionary¢ it may suffice to say that it has reached a twelfth 
edition. Originally intended to “supply the teachers and pupils of the 
National Schools in Ireland with a complete Dictionary of the English 
language at a price commensurate with their humble means,” it has suc- 
ceeded, through the union of excellence with cheapness, in commanding 
a large circulation, and which is rather likely to increase than diminish. 
It seems that there has been an “ obvious void” in the abridged histories 
of France up to the present time, and this chasm is now bridged over by 
an anonymous scribe,t who professes to have incorporated the researches of 
recent historians. It must be admitted that he has prepared a very service- 
able résumé of the history of France, omitting, however, everything that 
could serve as an index to character, or throw any new light upon obscure 
points. The woodcuts, too, though highly suggestive, are hard and stiff, 
and yet it isa book to be placed with advantage in the hands of juvenile 
readers. A far superior work is Mr. Edgar's Chapters of Modern His- 
tory,§ though the illustrations are not worthy of much commendation. 
Mr. Edgar has long since made his mark among the men of the times as a 
writer endowed with generous and chivalrous feelings, a pure and noble 
mind, and a manly and genial disposition. His narratives are not only 
truthful in themselves, but they inculcate the necessity of truth, and, 
indeed, of all the ineffable but appreciable qualities that are the appanage 
of gentle blood. His style, too, is clear, vigorous, simple, and unaffected, 
and from the first page to the last the reader is instinctively conscious of 
standing in the presence of a gentleman anda scholar. Though writing 
more especially for the benefit of the rising generation, Mr, Edgar pos- 
sesses the enviable talent of attracting at the same time the @Mtention of 
young men and greybeards, and of so describing events as to suggest many a 
topic for grave reflection. His last is certainly not his least work, and not 
only confirms but enhances his previous reputation as an earnest, agree- 
able, high-minded, and reliable chronicler of human achievements and human 
follies and failures. Taking leave of Mr. Edgar, we find ourselves face to 
face with Julius Cesar, or at least with the Oxford pocket edition of his 
““Commentaries.”|| We presume that it is scarcely needful at the present 
day to write a very erudite review of the writings of “ the divine Jules,” 
as a French Academician would probably designate the “ uncle of his 
nephew.” It may, therefore, satisfy all parties, if we acknowledge that 
the present edition is closely printed, thoroughly portable, and very reason- 
able in price. Transcendant statesman, mighty warrior, as he was, it is quite 
possible that Julius Cesar, “‘Imperator,” knew less of the common sights in the 
heavens—even of the “ red planet Mars”—than does Captain A.W.Drayson, 
R.A. Avoiding scientific terms as much as possible, and making free use of 
the pencil to illustrate the pen, this philosophical artillery officer has con- 
trived to supplant both the telescope that points at the moon from theentrance 
to St. Clement's Inn, and also “ the optick glass ” through which the Pad- 
dingtonian youths view at evening from the base of St. Pancras Church 
“rivers or mountains in her spotty globe.” The thanks of the uninitiated 
and the profane are due to Captain Drayson for his perfectly intelligible 
descriptions of the celestial bodies and atmospheric phe And 
yet far more grateful should we feel for Messrs. Sowerby and Johnstone's 
invaluable and charming little work on the poisonous plants of Great Bri- 
tain.** The illustrations are really beautiful, though it jars upon one’s 
fancy to tind the Daffodil, the Narcissus, the Laburnum, the Hyacinth, and 
even the Buttercup among the enemies of the human race, It is a book to 
be purchased for purposes of frequent and familiar reference. 

In spite of the civil war in North America, of the scandalous Wind- 
ham case, and of the wrathful denunciations of the provincial Paterfamilias, 
the “ Essayists and Reviewers” still ¢ i an audi Learned lay- 
men are as eager as regular divines to play the part of St. George towards 
this seven-headed dragon, and, it must be confessed, with very little better 
success. The Right Honourable Joseph Napier, late Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland, is the latest preuz chevalier who bas scught to transfix the hateful 
monster, but this new champion of orthodoxy is content to stand aloof, 
and hurl his feeble weapons from afar: in other words, he has written an 
introduction to the Reverend John Nash Griffin's Seven Answers,tt which 
originally appeared in the London Review, and are now reprinted as a 
separate volume, after the fashion of the day. The hydra is still unslain, 
and seemingly unscotched. 

Year by year one million copies of the English translation of the Holy 
Scriptures issue from the press. To speak correctly, there are one hundred 
and fifty versions, but all agreeing on essential points. The first translator 
of the Book of Life into the vernacular was Wm. Tyndale, and its first editor 
John Rogers, the Marian protomartyr. The history of this extraordinary 
achievement is one full of deep interest for all Protestant men and women 
wherever the English language is spoken, and through the patient in- 
dustry of the Messrs. Anderson, uncle and nephew, they are now enabled to 
gratify their natural and rational curiosity.{{ 

Three young men, having six weeks to spare, wisely resolved to spend 
their time in foreign travel, and avoiding the usual beaten tracks, visited 
Stockholm, St. Petersburg, and Moscow. They could not have done better, 
but surely there was no occasion to make a book, or to bore their neigh- 
bours with an account of their limited wanderings. One of the triad, 
however—apparently a Welshman and a Cantab—has grievously sinned 
in this manner, and published to the world his own self-sufficiency.$§ If this 
sort of thing is put up with without a word of remonstrance, we shall ere 
long have every Cheapside shop-boy recounting his adventures on'Ampstead- 
‘eath, and telling with unaspirated verbiage how he clomb to the summit 
of Primrose-'ill. 











* Inaugural Addresses in the University of Edinburgh. By the late John Lee, D.D., 
LL.D. Wm. Blackwood and Sons. 

+ A Dictionary of the English Language, for the Use of Schools and for General Refe- 
rence. By Robert Sullivan, LL.D., T.C.D. M. and J. Sullivan. 

tA History of France, from the Earliest Times to the Establishment of the Second Em- 
pire in 1852. John Murray. 

§ Memorable Evqats of Modern History. By J.C. Edgar. Wm. Hi. Allen and Co. 

| Cati Julié Casaris Commentarti de Bello Gallico. J.U. and J. Parker. 

{ The Common Sights in the Heavens, and How to see and Know them. By Captain 
A. W. Drayson, R.A. Chapman and Hall. 

** British Poisonous Plants. Mlustrated by J. E. Sowerby. Described by C. and 
C.P. Johnson. John Van Voorst. 

tt Seven Answers to the Seven Essays and Reviews. By John Nash Griffin, M.A 
Longman and Co. 

tt The Annals of the English Bible. By Christopher Anderson. Revised by Hugh 
Anderson. Jackson, Walford, and Hodder. 





$$ The Northern Circuit; or, Brief Notes of Sweden, Finland, and Russia, Macmillan 
and Co. 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COV ENT) 
RI 


Mr. GYE has the honour ~ ~ ce that the Opera Season of | 
2862 will commence on TUESDAY, April 8. 

The Prospectus, with full partic ‘alars of the arrangements, will 
be issued on Monday, March 24. 


, > ,T nna 
OYAL ST. JAMES’S TILEATRE. | 
Manager, Mr. George Vining 
in consequence of its Great Success the Sew Comedy will be | 
repeated every evenin | 
Monday and during the week, a New ~ cometietia, UNDER 
THE ROSE. Mr. Ashley, Kate Terry aud E. Romer. After 
which, FRIENDS OR FOES? Messrs. George Vining, Stephens, 
Dewar, F. Charles, Belmore, Frank Matthews; Mesdames Frank 
Matthews, Harland, E. Romer, and Miss Herbe ‘To conclude | 
with THE PRACTICAL MAN. Mr. George Vining, Stephens; 
Mesdames Rai.sforth aod Harland. Commence at Haif-past 
Seven. aon Sains 5 Manager, Mr. J. Kinloch. 


J) LAZENBY and SON, Foreign Ware- 
“Ae housemen and Family Grocers, beg to direct attention to 
their Sacto selections of Breakfast and Luncheon delicacies, 
Comestibles, and articles for Dessert, noticing, amongst others, 
York and Westphalia Hams, Pickled and Smoked Ox Tongues, 
Strasburg and Yorkshire Pies, Smoked Salmon, Sardines, Gorgona 
Anchovies, French Trufftes, ! ‘reserved Jreen Peas, French Beans, 
Mushrooms, Tomatoes, French and Spanish Olives: Crystallized 
and Glace Apricots, Greengages, Strawberries, and Angelica, 
Jordan Almonds, Muscatel Raisins, Figs, French Plums, and a 
variety of French Chocolate and Bonbons. ‘Their celebrated 
Pickles and Sauces, prepared = —- superintendence, 
Jams, Jellies, Tart- fruits, Teas, Coffees, Sugars, Spices, Soaps, 
Candies, Colaa Oil, and all household requisites supplied of the 
best ions. 




















Families regularly waited on for orders. 
6, Edwards-street, Dysart og, London, W. 
N.B.—Sole proprietors of the receipt for Harvey's Sauce, 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.— CAUTION. — 


mirers of this celebrated Sance are particularly re- 
quested om i 





rve that each bottle bears the well-known label, 
signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” This labei is protected by perpetual 
inj = on im Chancery of the 9th July, 1855, and without it none 
con be genuine. 

E, LAZUNBY and SON, of 6, Fdwards-street, Portman-square, 
London, as sole proprietors of the receipt for Harvey's Sauce, are 
compelled to give this caution, from the fact that their labels are 
closely imitated with a view to deceive purchase rs. 


. + , . - 
AUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS 
Beg to caution the Public against Spurious Imitations of 
their world-renowned 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
Purchasers should ask for LEA AND PERRINS' SAUCE, 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs to be 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 
*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, Wor- 
cester, Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL, a, &e. &c., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID 


MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five years empha- 
tically sanctioned the Meclical Protession, and universally ace | 
cepted by the Public, as the best remedy for Acidity of the Sto- 

mach, Hoartba Head. . Goat, —_ nig ora and as a Mild 








Apertoat for atieate p Uy for Ladies and | 

Children, It is p red. ms & state of eeriest parity and uniform 
. by DINN KD and Co., 172, New Bond- ye 
London ; an said by a Pp bie Chemists through 

world 








) oars ld 
LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 

used in the Royal Laundry.—The Ladies are re spectfally 
informed that this Starch is Exclusively Used in the Royal 
Laundry, and Her y's Laundress says that although she 
has tried Wheaten, Rice, and other Powder Starches, she has 
found none of them equal to the a which ts 
Finest Starch she ever used. a 
—— PATENT oranCh, 
= it, as inferior kinds are often substituted. 
SPOON wns Oe Co., Gaaew and Lov 


FORD-STREET,W. 
SLERS’* 





be sure = 





* GL ASS CHANDELIERS, 


Wall Lights and Mantel-piece Lustres, for Gas and ( ‘andles. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from > p tie 
Glass Dessert Os, 


All articles marked in plain a, 

Orage sere English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. 
Mess, nd Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON sHow- ROOMS, 45, OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—MANUFACTURY and SHOW- ROOMS, 

Broad-street. Established 1307. 
ANDSOME BRASS AND IRON 
ee HEAL and SON'S Show Rooms contain 

a large assortment of Brass Bedstoads, —— both for Home 

use and for Tropical Climates; b Iron B ds with 

Brass Mountings and elegantly Japanned; Plain Iron Bedsteads 

for Servants; every description of Wood Bedstead that is manu- 

in Mal Val tree woods, Polished Deal 
and Japanned, all fitted with Bedding and Furnitures complete, 
as well as every description of Bedroom Furniture. 


, To 
EAL AND SON’S ILLU STR ATED 
CATALOGUE, containing Designs and Prices of 100 Bed- 
steads, as well as of 150 different articles of Bedroom Furniture, 
sent free by post —HEAL and SON, Bedstead, Bedding, and Bed- 
room Furniture M is, 196, T Toad, 


hl > 
EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW-ROOMS 
devoted exclusively to the ones display of Lamps, Baths, and 
Metallic Bedsteads. The » of each is at once the largest, 
newest, and nrost varied ptr Babee to the public, and marked 
at prices proportionate with those that have tended to make his 
mos ist 

















d in this country. 











Bedsteads, f) 12s. 6d. to 201. each. 
Shower Baths f Ss. to 64 each. 
Lamps (Moderateur), Peiitiadnetdecies Gs. to 71. 7s. each, 


(All other kinds. at the same rate.) 
Pure Cotza Oil . . . 4s. 3d. per gallon. 
ILLIAM 8. BURTON’S GENERAL 


FURNISHING TRONMONGERY CATALOGUE may be 
had and free b; It contains upwards of 500 Iliustra- 











eratis, 1y post. 
tions of his iflimited Stock of Sterling Silver and Electro-Plate, 
Nickel Silver and Britanvia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot Water | 
Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen Ranges, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea ea s, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, Table | 
2 Baths, Toile urnery, rou and Brass Bedsteads, 
im and ¢ cabinet Furmiture, &c., with Lists of Prices } 
and Fase ot the Twenty large Show-Kooms, at 34, Oxtord- | 
street, W.; 1A, 2,3, and 4, Newman-street; 4, 5, aud 6, Perry's 
| 
| 









place; and 1, Newman Mews, London. 





y r . , prpge 
NRIVALLED LOCK STITCH 
SEWING MACHINES, manofactured by the WHEELER | 
and WILSON Manufacturing Company. ith recent improve- | 
ments 
A perfect SEWING MACHINE which will Gather, Hem, Fell, | 
Bind, or Stitch with great rapidity and vast ct regularity, and is | 
the best for e very description of work, The Muchioe is simple, | 
compact, and elegant in de: sign, not liable to get out of order, and 
is so ew understood that a child may work it, and it is alike 
suitable for the Family aud Manufacturer. 
OFFICES AND SALE Koons, 139, REGENT-STREET, LONDON, 
Instructions gratis to every purchaser. 
, with ls, gratis and post free. 
Manutactarers of Foor's Patayt U MBKELLA STAND. A t 
ful staud, with perfect security against the loss of an Umbrella. 








THE SPECTATOR 


XY UARDIAN FIRE 
x No. severe COMPANY 











| John Labouchere, Esq. 
John Martin, Esq. 

| Rowland Mitchell, 

| James Morris, Esq. 

Henry Norman, Esq 

Henry R. Reynolds, Esq 

j James Lulloch, Esq 


Henry Hulse Berens, Esq 

Chas. Wm. Curtis, Esq. 

Charles F. Devas, Esq 

Francis Hart Dyke, Esq. 

Sir Walter R. Farquhar, Rart. 

Thomson Hankey, Esq., 

John Harvey, Esq. 

John G. Hubbard, Esq., M.P- 
AUDITORS. 

Lewis Loyd, Faq. | Cornelius Paine, jun., Esq. 

Henry Sykes Thornton, Esq. | 

Thos. Tallemach, Esq., Secre tary.— Samuel Brown, Esq., Actuary. 


Esq. 





ie ment.—U NDER THE PROVISIONS OF 
an Act oF Partament, this Company now offers to 
new Insurers Eighty per Cent. of the Profits, at 
Quinquennial Divisions, or a Low Rate of Pre- 
mium without participation of Profits. 

Since the establishment of the Company in 1821, the Amount of 
Profits allotted to the Assured has & jed in Cash value 660,000/ 
which represents equiv alent Reversionary Bonuses of 1,058,0007 

After the Division of Profits at Christinas, 1859, the Life Assur- 
ances in force with existing Bonuses thereon, amounted to upwards 
of 4,730,000, the Income from the Lite Branch, 207,000/. per annum, 
and the Life Assurance Fund, independent of the Capital, exceeded 


1,618,000/ 
tia and Volunteer Corps.—No 


extra Premium is required for Service therein. 


Invalid Lives ered at corresponding Extra Premiums. 
granted on Life Policies to the extent of their values, 
if such value be not less than 50/. 


ents of Policies. —Writtes Notices of, } 


received and registered 


| 

Medical Fees paid by the Company, and no charge for 
Policy Stamps. 

Notice is hereby given, That FIRE Policies which expire at Lady 
day must be renewed within fifteen days at this Office, or with 
Mr. SAMS, No. 1, 3t. James's street, corner of Pall Mall; or with the 
Company's Ageuts throughout the Kingdom, otherwise they be- 
come void 2 

Losses caused by Explosion of Gas are admitted by this Com- 
pany 


> yO ToyT TOD yy) 
PELICAN LIFE INSURANCEOFFICE 
. ESTABLISHED LN 1797, 
No. 70, Lombard -street, E.C., and 57, Charing-cross, 8.W. 
DineCrors 
Octavius E. Coope, Esq. William James Lancaster, Esq. 
William Cotton, Esq., D.C.L., | John Lubbock, Esq., F. RA 
F.RS Benjamin Shaw, rly 
Matthew Whiting, Esq 
Marmaduke Wyvill, Jun., Esq., 











John Davis, Esq. 
James A. Gordon, Esq., M.D., 
8 


RS 
Edward Hawkins, Jun., Esq Robert ba ker, Secretary and 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, Easq., M.P. Actua 
Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq. 
E xamples of the amount of Bonus awarded at the recent division 
of profits to Policies of 1000. each, effected for the whole term of 
life at the undermentioned ages: 








Age when | Duration of , ~~ Bonus in Bonus in 
Assured. | Policy. i Cash | Reversion. 
{ 7 years }; £297 0 £66 00 
20 4 years | s20 | 73:10 0 
(2h years | “800 20 6 

' | 
{ | £4918 6 £uwo—o 
40 4 | 6120 | 100 
U 75 2 6 108 0 0 
{ 7 years £9 4 6 £127 0 0 
60 3 Idyears | W726 | 14410 0 
U_atyeurs =| 14 1 0 | 16510 0 


*,* For Prospectuses, Forms of Pro 1, &c., apply at the 
Offices as ahove, or to any of the Company's Agents. 


SSURAN 


NI 
ATE RLOO LIFE A 
COMPANY. 
This Company offers the security of a CAPITAL of 400,0008. 
The last Bonus was in 1859, the next V aluation}will be in 1864. 
Claims within the days of grace paid by this Company. 
Immediate and Deferred Annuities and Endowments. 
New PRemium Lxcomeé for the Year 1861, £9,173 12s. 
Policies granted against ACCIVENTS is DISEASE totally 
disabling the Assured, for a small extra premium. 

ee | Polictes granted after Five Annual Payments. 
Half Credit Premium System for five years. 
Forms on application to the Orrice, 455, Strand, London, 

_THOB. G. Wit LIAMS, Jun., Manager. 


Ce gat and COLLARD’S NEW) 

















WEST-END ESTABLISHMENT, 16, GROSVENOR 
SIKEET, BOND STREET, where all communications are to be 
addressed. PIANOPORT #s of all Classes for Sale and Hire. City 
Branch, 26, toca cn . 





ARVEL ¢ OF MECHANISM 


REVOLVING SHOP FRONT ‘—The 


only Revolving Shop Front in the world may be seen 
at E. MOSES and SON’S Branch Establishment, NEW OXFORD | 
STREET, corner of HART STREET | 
The Mustrated Weekly News thus notices this great novelty in 
the Mechanical Arts ‘ 
“It presents to the street passenger the appearance of a qua- 
drangular plate-glass window, with elegant intergolumniation s. 
The pavement in front is inlaid with encanstic ti and the two 
piers are fitted with silvered plate-glass, which doubles or con- 
tinues the quadravgalar colonma: The revolving glass room, if 
such it may be called, presents a continually changing aspect as it | 
passes the shop frontage. The whole bas a very novel and splendid 
effect, especially as the various embellishments are peculiarly rich 
and fanciful; but a correct idea of an ingevious mechanical con- 
trivance of this nature is not easily conveyed by mere description, 
and must be seen to be appreciat As iur as the spectator can 
ve, the window seems to realize the conce verpetual 
motion, and hurrying ws suddenly stop to c catemplate it. 
E. SES AND SON, 
Ready - made and Saguhe Tailors, Habit Makers, Woollen 
Drapers, Hatters, Hosiers, Boot and Shoe Makers, and General 
Outfitters, 





















London Houses 
£ Mg? Establishment, 
imories ; 53, 84, 85, 96, Aldgate. 
ford-street Branch, 
506, 507, 508, Kew w Oxtord-street; 1, 2,3 
Tottenham-court-road Branc 
137, 138, agg -road ; 2489, Euston-road. 
ountry Establishments, | 
Shem “ld and Bradtord, Yorkshire | 


OLLOW AY’S OINTMENT AND! 


PILLS.—A certain remedy for diseases of the a, ring- | 
urvy, jaundice, scrotula, or King’s evil. Sore bh » and 
st inveterate skin diseases to which the human race is 
subject, cannot be treated with so certain and speedy a remedy as 
Hollow nd Pills, which act so wonderfully on the 
constitut the blood that those diseases are eradi- | 
cated from system, aud a lasting cure obtained. They arc 
equa'ly efficacious in the case of tumours, barns, scalds, ———- 
sw ellings, nleerous wounds, rheumatism, and contracted ant 
joiuts. ‘These medicines operate miidly but surely. The eure 
effected Ly them is not temporary or apparent only, but complete 
and permaneut 


HOG, 108, 198, Oe 









Hart-street. 


























| New Assurances 


| Lite Assurance on Healthy and Diseased Li 


[March 22, 1869, 


pera LIFE IN 
COMPA 


No. 1, Old Broad-street, Lon ~ m, re ; 
RECTORS 
JAMES GORDON MU KDUCH, Esq., Chairman, 
HENKY DAVIDSON, Esq., Deputy-¢ hairman, 
Thomas w corge Barelay, Esq | George Hibbert, Esq. 
Je eed c, C. Be : Esq | Samuel Hibbert, Exg 
Charles C ‘ave, | Thomas Newman 
Edward Henry Chapman, Esq. | Predevick P, Pattloon, Ra Eq. 
George William Cottam, Esq. | William R Robinson, B E. 
George Henry Catler, Esq. | Martin T. Smith, Esq., Me, 
George Field, Esq Newman Smith, Esq. 
Profits.—Pour-fifths, or 80 per cent,, of the Profits are assi; 
to policies every fifth year. The assured are enijtied to Dartieieen 
after payment of one premium. 
Bonus.—The decennial additions made to rote issued 
the 4th of January, 1842, vary from £75 to £16 Lbs. per cent Ot the 
sums insured, ac ding to their respective dates. 
The quinquennial adc ns made to policies issued a 
of January, 1842. vary in like manner from £28 17s. ease 
cent, on sum ured, saad 
Purchase of Policies.—A liberal allowance is made on the sur. 
render of a policy, either by a cash payment or the issue of & policy 
free of premium. 
Loans.—The Directors will lend sums of £50 and upwards on the 
security of policies effected with this Company for the whole term 
of life, when they have acquired a. adequate value. 
urances without participation in profits may be effected a 
ates. 
uses and further information may be had at 
Office. bove; at the Branch Uffice, 16, Pall- Men by 
agents in town and country. 


! 


AND enn 


nbard-street, London, E.C. 
stablished 1821. | 
Subscribed Capital, Two Millions, Paid up, One Million. 
DIRECTORS. 
Henry Viane, Esq., Ob . 
Sir MixTo T. FARQUHAR, ‘Bt, M. r. Deputy-Chairman | 


SURANCE 


Instituted 1829, 
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SAMUEL SNGARI, Actuary 


N ORTH BRITISH INSUR ANCE 
COMPA 
Incorporated by Royal Charter re ro of Parliament. 
HEAD OFFICE —64, passoms 5 STREET, LDINBURGH, 


The ANNUAL REPORT of 1862 , 1862 gives the following results for 
the past year :— 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
The hag nae eceived during the year 1851 
Ke urances, amounted to, ee eceseee 
Being "10,466 above 1860, and £18,453 aheve 1850) 
LIFE DEPARTMENT 















Premiums on New Policies. 
Annual Revenue ........ 
Accumulated Fun 





GRESS OF BI SINESS.. 


Policies, 
Tn 1858 there were issued 5 
In 1859 = si 605 
In 1°60 me 90 Tal 
in 1561 oe ” 785 
In 4 years 25668 





LONDON OFFIC E ran NEW BANK BUILDINGS, LONDON. 


W. F, BIRKMYRE, Secretary 
. > TM 7 
THE COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPAN 
Culgr OFrrice—i9, CORNHILL, LONDON, B.C. 
Capital, 2,500,000/ 
DIRECTORS 
HENRY WM. PEEK, Esq., CHAIRMAN 

HENKY TROWER, Es... Vick CHAIRMAN. 
Jeremiah Colman, Francis Hicks, Esq 
Charies Curling, E John Hodgson, Esq 
Edwin Fox, Esq Jvbn Humphery, jun., Esq, 
Nehemiah Coritiths, — Moss Joshua, kaq 
Samuel Ha William Leask, bsq. 
George Harker. Andrew Lask, Esq. 
Frederick Wm. Harris, Esq. John Kbt. Thomson, jun., Esq. 
Smith Harrison, Esq. Joseph Underwood, Esq, 
David Hart, Esq John Kemp Welch, Esq. 

MANAGER—Heary Thomson 
BANKERS—The London and County Bank 
FIRE DEPARTMENT 
— Company is UNFETTERED by any COMBINATION with other 
ices. 









o 

The scale of premiums adopted for MERCHANDISE and GENERAL 
BUSINESS is based on the PRINCIPLE of CLASSIFICATION—the 
charge being in PROPORTION to the CHARACTER of the RISK 

PROPOSALS RECEIVED for the PROTECTION of all DESCRIPTIONS 
of PROPERTY 

REALISED PROFITS on Goods may be insured by those who ope- 
rate between the original sale and day prompt 

LOSSES will be met with fairness, ity, and despatch 

Forms of proposal and every ir ae will be given at the 
Chief Office, 19, Cornhill, London, E 












HENRY GHINN, Secretary 


HE LONDON ASS SURANC E.—Oflices, 
No. 7, Royal Exchange, E.C., and No, 7, Pall-mall, 8W.— 

LIFE, and MARINE ‘ASSU R. ANCES 
This Corporation has been established nearly a century and a 
half, having been incorporated by Royal Charter in the year 1720 
Prospect ises and every infoctnatton may be obtained by « 
Written or personal application as abo 
JO sHN “LAU RENCE, Secretary 





for FI R 








STABLISHED 1 


LBERT M EDICAL A AN D FAMILY 
ENDOWMENT LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Principal Offices—7, Waterloo-place, and 42, New Bridge-street, 
London. 
Branch Offices—At Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Agra, and Hong 
Kong, with agencies throughout the United Kingdom. 
POSITION, INCOME, AND PROGRESS OF THE COMVANT. 












vulated assets exceed . £650,000 

The subscribed capital ...... 500,008 
The annua) income from life premiums exceeds 250) 008 
The policy claims and bonuses paid to claimants about .. “4,000,000 
The new business is progressing at the rate o! above ‘£20,000 


per annum. 

The Company transacts the following description of business — 
Annuities and En- 
dowments of all kinds, India Risk Assu Guarantee 
business; and confers upon Insurers great "facilities and advan- 
tages, coupled with pertect security 

Spreial and peculiar features hy ate been ad ypted, in order to rea 
der the Company's Policies additionally vaiuawle as securities, and 
to offer to the insured means whereby their Policies may be saved 
trom forfeiture, 

Prospectuses, forms of proposals for Assurances, and every 
information, may be oe ion a plication to any of the Society # 
Agents; , Watetloo-piace, London, 8.¥ 
to whom application 2 for agencies’ in TT $ not efficiently repte- 
sented may be oddremed. FRANK EASUM, — 











++ 








ACCIDENTS ARE 1 NAY OIDAB LE!! 
Every one should therefore Provide against them. 
oes RAILWAY PASSENGERS 
ASSURANCE COMPANY . 
Grant Policies for Sums trom £100 to £1090, Assuring against 
ACCIDENTS UF ALL KINDS. 
| An Payment of £3 secures & »© in case of DEATH 
SS AC ( IDENT. or a Weekly Allowance of £6 to the Assared 
while lard ap by Injury 
Apply for Forms of Proposal, or any ingormation, to the Pxo- 
VINCIAL AGENTS, the BUOKING CLERKs at Me ery STa- 
tw the Head (ftice, 64, CoRNMILL, LoxDoN, B 
7 have been paid by this ¢ — y us ¢ — ENSATION 
§ t personal inj 
The SULE COMVANY privileged to issue KRALL War JOURNEY 
INSURANCE iekets, costing ld, u., or Jd, at ail the PRLN- 
CLPAL STATIONS. 
Lapowered by Special Act of Parliament, 1649 
WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 















64, Cornhill, E.C, 
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REVIEW.—Ad- 

i inse i » Forthcoming 

-rtisements for insertion In the Fort g 

. of the above Periodical must be forwarded to 
the Publisher by the 5th, anc Bills by the 7th April 


Jounx Murray, Albemarle-street. 


8vo, price 4s., 


MESSIAH AS FORETOLD AND EX- 


~ECTED: a Course of Sermons on the Prophecies 

Fae eateh, as Interpreted by the Jews before 
the Coming of Christ. Preached before the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, in the months of February 
and March, 1862. By E. HAROLD BROW NE, BD., 
Norrisian Professor of Divinity, and Canon Resi- 
dentiary of Exeter Cathedral, (Ready. 


Third Edition, crown 8vo, price 6s., 


THE PROPOSITIONS IN ME- 
CHANICS AND HYDROSTATICS which are re- 
for those who are not Candidates for 
onours. By A. C. BARRETT, M.A., Caius College. 
(Ready 
Price 6s. 6d., 


CALENDAR, for the year 1862, containing: The 

alterations in the Previous Examination—Regula- 

tions for Degrees in Medicine and Surgery—and 
the usual additions and emendations. 

The List of the Electoral Roll has been inserted, and 

the Almanack continued to June, 1863, [March 31. 
DeienToy, Beit, and Co., Cambridge. 

London: Bett and DaLpy. 


HREE WEEKS IN NEW YORK: 
z First of a Series of Papers by a Special Corre- 
spondent, will appear in the April Number of ““MAC- 
MILLAN’S MAGAZINE * 

Macmitan and Co., London and Cambridge. 








THE NEW NOVELS. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, 
PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF A 
FAST YOUNG LADY. By Mrs. GREY. 3 vols. 
“Mrs. Grey has displayed a remarkable power in 
the delineation of the fast young lady."—Daily News. 
THE WHITE ROSE OF CHAYLEIGH. 
3 vols. 

CAN WRONG BE RIGHT? By Mrs. 
§. C. HALL. 2 vols [March 27 
THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. By 

a ITATOR.” 3 vols 
Hurst and Biackerr, Publishers, 15, Great Mar!- 
borough-street. 





Shortly will be published, in 1 vol., post 8vo, 


CAPTAIN CLUTTERBUCK'S 
CHAMPAGNE. 


Originally published in Blackwood's Magazine. 
Wuuiasm Brackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 


This day is published in crown 8vo, price 5s., 


A FAMILY TOUR 
ROUND THE 
COURTS OF SPAIN AND PORTUGAL DURING THE 
WINTER OF 1560-61. 

By LADY DUNBAR, OF NORTHFIELD 

Wituiam BLackwoop & Sons, Edinbargh & London. 
Just published, price 5s, 6d., 352 pages, 

HE EDINBURGH HIGH SCHOOL 
FRENCH CONVERSATION GRAMMAR. Ar- 
ranged on an entirely new plan, with Questions and 
Answers. By C. H.SCHNELDER, of the High School. 
— Examiner to the Educational Institute of Scot- 


Also, Eighth Edition, price 3s. 6d., 328 pages, 
THE EDINBURGH HIGH SCHOOL 
FRENCH READER. Arranged on an entirely new 
plan, with Questions 
Also, price 3s., 
KEY to the EXERCISES contained in 


the Grammar. 


NEW NOVEL. 





JOHN SAUNDER®S’ 


, at all the Libraries, Rai 


ABEL 


Just ready Ds 


ag 


By JOHN § 


“Refinement of taste, purity of moral tone, and 
poetical and dramatic talent in the conception and 
working out of character, are conspicuous throughout 
In descriptions of nature, especially where she has 
snatched a grace from Art, ‘The Shadow in the House’ 
is wealthy.”"—Giobe 

“The story will remain as one of the gems of Eng- 
lish fiction. The Author will be counted among the 
masters who have pierced the human heart through 
and through. Mr. Saunders’ humour is real humour, 
his pictures of country life are odorous, and that 


Commencing with th 


ALL THE YI 


NO N 


THE SIXTI 


ALL THE YEAR Rovunp is published in Weekly 
Yearly Volumes, at 26, Wellington Street, Strand, 
Piccadilly, W., London. 


No. 28 (for April), will be published on Sat 
with Two Illustrations. 


Chapter XXXIII.—Describes a Situati 
Tue Brat ANp rts Use. 
Fire-Damp Anp trs Vicrios. 
A Frr or Jeatovusy. 
Inver Lire or A Hosprra. 
Inenxe. (With an /llustration.) 
Finst BEGINNINGS, 
Ox Growrne OLD. 
Rounpasout Parers.—No. 20. The No 


London; SMITH, ELDI 





Edinburgh: A. and C. Brack, and Beit and Brap- 
rute; London: Simrxiy and Marsuan., and Wurt- 
TAKER and Co. 

From Professor MAX MULLER, of the University of Oxford 
OXFORD, January, 27, 1962. 

Dear Sin—I have’ had real pleasure in examining your French 
Grammar. The system you hare adopted us well calculated to impress 
each rule and its application on the mind of the puyil. The book ts 


well arranged, and bears clear traces of being the work of an expe- | 


reenced teacher and a thoughtful mind. our French Reader forms 


@ useful companion to your Grammar.—} ours sincerely, 
MAX MULLER. 


To C.H. SCHNEIDER, Exq. 


HEAP BOOKS at MUDIRE’S 
LIBRARY.—Purchasers of Books for Public or 
Private Libraries are recommended to obtain C. E. 
MUDIE’S REVISED LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of 
RECENT WORKS, withdrawn from his Library, for 
SALE. This List comprises many of the best Books 
of the Past Season, Cut and Uncut: also a Selection of 
Works, well bound, and adapted for Presents and 
School Prizes. 
CHARLES EDWARD MUDIF, 
New Oxford-street, London ; Cross-street, Manchester; 
and New-street, Birmingham. 


7 "oW * 'L al 
OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 

a POMPANY —/(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.) 
ARETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Adelaide, Port 
delaide, Gawier, Rob« , and Kadina (Wallaroo) Approved drafts 
b and sent for collec Every description of Banking 
usiness conducted with Victo and New South Wales through 

the € ompany's Agents. 


54, Old Broad-street, E.C. WILLIAM PURDY, Manager 


| i circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 
The preference continues to be given to works of 
History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel, and 
Adventare, and the Higher Class of Fiction. Fresh 
copies are added as freely as Subscribers may require 
| them, and an ample supply is provided of all the prin 
cipal new works as they appear 
Single Subscription—One Guinea per Annum, 
COMMENCING AT ANY DATE 





First-class Country Subscription—Three Guineas per 


Annum. 

Two or Three Friends in any neighbourhood may 
unite in One Subscription, and obtain all the advan- 
tages of the Library on moderate terms 

took Societies, Reading-rooms, Town and Village 
Libraries, and Literary Institutions supplied. 
Prospectuses will be forwarded, postage free, on 
application 
CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
New Oxford-street, London; Cross-street, Manchester ; 
and New-street, Birmingham 


Now ready, price 6d., by post, 7d., 
iTPILE REVISED SYSTEM OF DRILL. 

Being a Summary and Explanation of the Points 
of Difference between the “ Field Exercise” of Is62 
and that of 1859. By J. R. MacDONNELL, 23rd Middle- 
sex (Inns of Court) R.V 


Londoa: W. J. Jonxsox, 85, Fleet-street 





DRAKE’S 


Lately published, 1 vol. ; 


THE SHADOW IN THE 


AUNDERS. 


London: LOCKWOOD & CO., 7, 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE WOMAN IN WHITE” 
fAR 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS, 
And continued from Week to Week, a New NOVEL by WILKIE COLLINS, 


ENTITLED 


LL THE BEST NEW WORKS are in 


and Bookse! 


era, in 1 vol. post Svo, 10s, 6d, cloth, 


WIFE: 


ale. 


By JOHN SAUNDERS, Author of “The Shadow in the House,” “ Love's Martyrdom,” 
&e. Xe. 


HOUSE. 


sweetest of women, Mrs. Dell, will yet furnish a subject 
for the painter.”"—City Press 

“ The mustard seed of error or weakness from which 
all the horrors of the tale are made to arise, is a very 
natural and true view of life, and gives a high but not 
obtrusive moral purpose to the tale, which adds 
greatly to its other excellences.”"— Westminster Review 

“A very remarkable book; one which has the 
peculiar depth and force, mixed with the minute and 
delicate painting, which characterises the school of our 
best modern novelists.”—Znglishwoman’s Journal. 


Stationers’-Iall Court, E.C. 


e Seventh Volume of 


ROUND, 


AME. 


1 VOLUME 


oF 
ry. s ,r s > . T 
ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 
Bound in cloth, price 5s. 6d., is now ready, containing the Chief Portion of 
A STRANGE STORY, 
bv the Author of “ Rienzi,” “My Novel,” &c. 
eg “A STRANGE STORY” WAS COMMENCED IN VOLUME THE FIFTH, 


Numbers, Price 2d., in Monthly Parts, and Half 
W.C.; and by Messrs. Cuapman & Hara, 193, 


‘THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


urday the 29th instant, price Owe Suriuine, 


CONTENTS : 
Tue ADVENTURES oF Pamir on nts Way THROUGH THE WorLp. (With an [Tustration.) 


om Interesting but not Unexpected 


XXXIV.—In which | own that Philip tells an Untrath. 


tch on the Axe. A Story a-la-mode, Part I. 
ER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


, 


This day, in 2 vols., feap., cloth, price 12s., 

NOBLE PURPOSE NOBLY WON : 
d An OLD OLD STORY. By the Author of 
“Mary Powell.” 
Artuvun Hau, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster-row 

NOTICE, 
The New Novel by the Author of “ East Lynne 
in 3 vols., entitled 

je. CHANNINGS, 


will be published by Mx. Benrier early in April 


| Now ready, price 3¢., 
whew NEW COTTON-FIELD. No. IL, 


London: Waxp and Co., 27, Paternoster-row 


Just published price Is., paper cover, or Ls. 6c., 
bound in cloth, 
YOLDEN WORDS, No. 1. Part L: 
THE RICH AND PRECIOUS JEWEL OF GOD'S 

HOLY WORD, Part IL; PRAYER 

“We have no doubt that this work will be weleome 
to many, especially at this holy season.” — Zaglis/ 
Churchman, 

London (377, Strand) and Oxford: Joun Hewgy and 
James Parker. Birmingham: Heyny Wricut, New- 
street. 
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MATTHEW ARNOLD'S LECTURES ON HOMER. 
Now ready, in post 8vo, price 3s. 6d., cloth, 
N TRANSLATING HOMER: Last 
Words. By MATTHEW ARNOLD, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Poetry in the University of Oxford, and 
formerly Fellow of Oriel College. 
London. Loneman, Green, Loneman, and Roberts. 































































NEW WORK BY DR. CORRIGAN. 
In 1 vol., with Route-Map and Woodcuts, price 7s. 6d., | 
EN DAYS IN ATHENS, with Notes | 
by the Way, in the Summer of 1861. By Dr. | 
CORRIGAN, Physician-in-Ordinary to the Queen, | 
President of the Royal College of Physicians in Ire- 
land, &c. 
London: Loneman, Green, Loncman, and Roserts. 





MISS STRICKLAND’S LIVES OF THE ENGLISH | 
QUEENS. 
Complete in 8 vols. post 8vo, (each containing between | 
600 and 700 pages) with many Portraits, price 3/., cloth 
lettered ; or any vol. separately, price 7s. 6d., to 
complete sets, 


IVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENG. 
LAND, from the Norman Conquest. By 
AGNES STRICKLAND. Dedicated by express per- 
mission to Her Majesty. A New Edition, revised, 
corrected, and augmented; and embellished with 
Portraits of Every Queen. 
* THESE volumes have the fas- 
cination of romance united to 
the integrity of history. The 
work is written by a lady of 
considerable learning, indefati- 
gable industry, and careful judg- 
ment. All these qualifications 
for a biographer and an his- 
torian she bas brought to bear 
upon the subject uf her volumes, 
Also, complete in 6 vols. with numerous Portraits, 
price 63s., cloth; or any vol. separately, price 10s, 6d., | 
to complete sets, | 
RS. GREEN’S LIVES OF THE) 
PRINCESSES OF ENGLAND, from the Nor- 
man Conquest. 


London: Lonemay, € 


and from them has resulted | 
a warrative interesting to all. | 
It is a lucid arrangement of | 
facts, derived from authentic 
sources, exhibiting a combina- 
tion of industry, learning, judg- 
ment, and impartiality, not 
often met with in biographies 
of crowned heads.”—Times. 





TREEN, Lonemay, and Roserrs. 


This day, demy Svo, 15s., 
N HISTORICAL SURVEY OF THE 
ASTRONOMY OF THE ANCIENTS. By SIR 
GEORGE CORNEWALL LEWIS, Bart., M.P. 
London: Parker, Soy, and Boury, West Strand. 





~NEW WORK, BY THE AUTHOR OF “FRIENDS- 
IN COUNCIL.” 
This day, post Svo, 5s., 
RGANIZATION IN DAILY LIFE. 
AN ESSAY. 

London: Parker, Son, and Bourn, West Strand. 

New Work by the Author of ** Recreations of a Country 
Parson.” Post 8vo, price 9s., 
’ EISURE HOURS IN TOWN. A 
Selection from the Contributions of A. K. H. B. 
of Fraser's Magazine. 
London: Parker, Son, and Bourn, West Strand. 








By the Author of * Friends in Council,” 


RIENDS IN COUNCIL. A 


New 
Series. Two Vols. Post 8vo. 14s. 


RIENDS IN COUNCIL. First Series. 


New Edition. Two Vols. %s. 
OMPANIONS OF MY SOLITUDE. 
Fifth Edition. 4s. 6d. 
)\SSAYS WRITTEN IN THE INTER- 
VALS OF BUSINESS. Seventh Edition. 2s. 6d. 


London: Parker, Son, and Bourn, West Strand. 








Just published, 8vo, in wrapper, price Is., 


OTES ON SOME QUESTIONS 
SUGGESTED BY THE CASE OF THE 
“TRENT.” By MOUNTAGUE BERNARD, B.C.L., 
Chichele Professor of International Law and Diplo- 
macy in the University of Oxford. March, 1862. 
Oxford and London: Joun Henry and JAMEs PARKER, 


| 


| 





New Work by one of the Contributors to the “* Reason 
Why” Series, and Assistant Editor of the * Dictionary of 
Daily Wants.” 

Now ready in 1 Vol., crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., cloth 
(postage 6d.), 

HE HISTORICAL FINGER POST: | 

a Handy Book of Terms, Phrases, Epithets, | 

Cognomens, Allusions, &c., in connection with Uni- 
versal History. By EDWARD SHELTON. 

“ A handy little volume, which will supply the place 
of ‘Haydn's Dictionary of Dates,’ to many persons 
who cannot afford that work. Moreover, it contains 
some things that Haydn's book docs not.”— Bookseller. 

“It is to the historical student and antiquarian what 
* Enquire Within’ is to the practical housewife.” — 





' 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
THE BEST HISTORY OF AMERICA. } 
In 7 vols., feap. 8vo, price 21s. cloth; or boards, 17s. 6d., | 
ANCROFT’S HISTORY OF THE) 
UNITED STATES, from their Colonization to 
= Independence. 


ferences to the best Histories and Manuscripts in exis- 
tence, and should, at the present time, be minutely | 
studied by all who wish to obtain a clear idea of the 
oO 1 causes of the difficulties through which the | 
United States are now passing. 
London: RovutLepcr, Warne, and RouTLepGE, 
Farringdon-street. 


| 
| 
| 


|_ 


F 
lo 





is standard work contains more than 10,000 re- dt 
OF THE AMERICAN DISRUPTION,” is now ready— 
being a continuation of “A Popular View of the | did not forget him. 
American Civil War,” and “ England, the North and | mentioned in these words, 
the South”—both of which are still on sale, price 6d. 
each, being the Fourth Edition. 


Cooke, Maidston 


ALBEMARLE STREET, 
March, 1862. 


MR. MURRAY'S 
FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. WIL- 
LIAM PITT, with Extracts from his MS. Papers. 
Ear! STANHOPE, Portrait. 
pleting the work.) Post 8vo. 


11. 

ON THE GEOLOGICAL EVIDENCES 

OF THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN. By Sir CHARLES 
LYELL, F.R.S. Illustrations. Svo. 


Ill. 
TRAVELS AMONG THE ANDES OF 
PERU AND IN THE HILL DISTRICTS OF SOUTHERN 


2ls. (Now ready.) 


INDIA; while superintending the Collection of Cury- | 
CONA PLANTS AND SEEDS IN SouTH AMERICA and their | 


Introduction into Inpia. By CLEMENTS R. MARK- 


HAM. Illustrations. §vo. 


ON THE VARIOUS CONTRIVANCES 


BY WHICH ORCHIDS ARE FERTILISED BY IN- | 


SECTS. Illustrations. 


Post 8vo. 


v. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF GENERAL 
SIR ROBERT WILSON; From 1777 To THE PEAcE OF 
Titsit. Containing his Early Life, Entrance into 
Army, Campaigns, &c. By Rev. HERBERT RAN- 
DOLPHU, M.A. Portrait. Vol. I. svo. 


By CHARLES DARWIN, F.RS. 


vi. 
WILD WALES: rrs Prope, Lanevace, | 


AND Scenery. By GEORGE BORROW, Author of 
« The Bible in Spain.” 3 vols. Post 8vo. 
SECULARIA; or, Surveys oN THE 


if 
f 


Main Stream oF History. By SAMUEL LUCAS, 
M.A. Svo. 
vir 
THE STORY OF 
LIFE. By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. Portrait. Feap. 
8vo. (Uniform with Dixon's Life of * William Penn.”) 


A HANDBOOK YO THE* CATHE. 


| DRALS OF OXFORD, PETERBOROUGH, ELY, NOR- 


WICH, AND LINCOLN. Ulustrations. Post 8vo. 


x. 

HISTORY OF HERODOTUS: a New 
ENGLisH Version. Edited with Copious Notes and 
Essays. By Rev. Professor RAWLINSON, M.A. 2nd 
Edition. Milustrations. 4 vols. Svo. 48s, 


XL 

THE BIBLE IN THE HOLY LAND: 

BEING Exrracts Prom CANON STANLEY’S “ Sryat 

AND PaLestine,” For the use of Village Schools, &c. 
Woodcuts, Feap. 


xn. 

HANDBOOK FOR PARIS: Berne a 
GurIpe For Visirors TO ALL Opsects OF INTEREST IN 
THAT METROPOLIS AND ITS ENvirons. Map, Small Svo. 

Joux Murray, Albemarle-street. 





HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS, 
BY JOHN FORSTER. 





Now ready, 


RREST OF THE FIVE MEMBERS 
LY CHARLES THE FIRST. Post 8vo, 12s. 


Il, 
THE DEBATES ON THE GRAND 
REMONSTRANCE, 1641. Post vo, 12s. 


ni. 
OLIVER CROMWELL—DANIEL DE 
FOE—SIR RICHARD STEEL—CHARLES CHURCHILL 
—SAMUEL FOOTE. Biographical Essays. Post 8vo, 12s. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Just published, 
fTMHE ESSAYS AND REVIEWS CON. 
TROVERSY — THE PRIESTHOOD AND THE 
*EOPLE. By FREDERICK J. FOXTON, A.B., Author 
f “Popular Christianity.” 8vo, sewed, price Is. 6d. 
London: Triinyer and Co., 60, Paternoster-row. 





GIUSEPPE MAZZINI'S WORKS. 
Now ready in 8vo, paper cover, pp. 416, price 5s. 6d., 
EDITI E INEDITI DI 
GIUSEPPE MAZZINL 


ae I 
Edizione Diretta Dall’ Autore. Vol. 1. Politica. Vol. I, 


*,* A Prospectus may be had on application. 
London: Trisner and Co., 60, Paternoster-row. 


Now ready, price 6d., 


SPEECH DELIVERED IN THE 


Volunteer Service Gazette. B ss HOUSE OF COMMONS IN THE DEBATE ON 
Lockwoup and Co., 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. THE NORTH AMERICAN BLOCKADE, TUESDAY, | 
; MARCH 7, 1862. By SIR ROUNDELL PALMER, M.P., 


Her Majesty's Solicitor-General. 


James Ripeway, 169, Piccadilly, and all Booksellers. 


| 


Now ready, price 6d., 


R. ALEX. J. B. BERESFORD | 


HOPE'S THIRD LECTURE, “THE RESULTS | 
| 


James Ripeway, Piccadilly; Wicknam and C. J, 
e. 


By 
Vols. III. and IV. (com- | 


“ LORD BACON'S | 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF « p 
AND THEIR AUTHORS,” ~ 
Crown Svo, cloth, 4s. ; gilt edge 


BOOKS 


LEASANT' SPOTS “AND FAMO 
iu. By J. A. LANGFORD, cane 


London: WILLIAM TrG6, Pancras-lane, Cheapside, 





STEWART ON THE HUMAN MIND. _ 
8vo, cloth, 7s., 


7} LEMENTS OF THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF THE HUMAN MIND. In Two Parts, 
DUGALD STEWART, with References, Sectional Hea, 
Synoptical Table of Contents, and Translations of the 
numerous Greek, Latin, and French Quotations be 
By the Rev. G. N. WRIGHT, M.A. nit 
London: WiLL1AM Teo, Pancras-lane, Cheapside 
New Edition, Complete, Ilustrated, crown 8vo, 5s. 
AIRY LEGENDS AND TRADITIONS 
A = OF: THE SOUTH OF IRELAND. By T. CRop. 
TON CROKER. A new and complete edition, edited 
by T. WRIGHT, M.A., F.S.A., &c., with original Letters 
| from Sir W. Scott, Lockhart, Miss Edgeworth, &c., now 
first added ; and a Memoir of the Author by his Son 
T. F. DILLON CROKER. 2 
London: Wittiam Teaa, Pancras-lane, Cheapside, 








\ 
| 
| 





Now! r 


ow ready, the 36th Thousand, post Svo, price ts, 6a. 
SOYER’S MODERN HOUSEWIFE. 
kJ Comprising Receipts for the Economic and 
| Judicious Preparation of Every Meal of the day, and 
| for the Nursery and Sick Koom. By the late ALEXIS 
SOYER. With Illustrations on Wood, &c. 
“Should be in the hands of every keeper of a kitchen 
and larder in the kingdom.”— Lancet. 
Also, by the same Author, 
SOYER’S GASTRONOMIC REGENE. 
| RATOR: or, System of Cookery for the Kitchens of the 
Wealthy. With Plates. Ninth Edition, Svo, 15s. cloth, 
London: Simpxix, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’-hall- 
court. 





——__- — 

PE PORQUETS STANDARD 

| FRENCH WORKS:— 

| DE PORQUET'’S FIRST FRENCH READING-BOOK ; 
or, Lives of Celebrated Children. With Explana- 
tory Notes. 2s, 6d. 

| PARBSIAN SPELLING-BOOK, 2s. 6 

INTRODUCTION to PARISIAN 





d. 
PHRASEOLOGY, 


| Is. 6d. 

| PARISIAN PHRASEOLOGY. 2s. 6a. 
| PREMIER PAS, in FRENCH. 2s. 6d. 
PETIT VOCABULAIRE., Is. 6a. 
PETIT VOCABULAIRE and FRENCH GENDERS, 
DE PORQUET'S SYSTEM of TE 
3s. 6d. 





| 
| 
| printed in red and blue. 2s 


d. 
ACHING FRENCH. 





London: Simpkix, Marsnat, and Co, and may be 
had of the Author at his Scholastic Agency, 14, 
Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. 

CRADOCK’S GENUINE EDITIONS OF JOSEPH 

GUY'S STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS. 
NUYS SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY; to 
which is now added Physical Geography. The 
26th Edition, revised, enlarged, and thoroughly cor- 
rected, by WILLIAM COOKE STAFFORD. Iiustrated 
with 7 Maps, royal 18mo, price 3d. red. 


GUY FIRST GEOGRAPHY; 


Questions for Examination, and useful Maps. 
Edition, royal] 18mo, price Is. cloth, 


GUY’S SCHOOL ATLAS; containing 
16 large 4to. Maps, neat!y coloured. Half-boand, in 
royal Svo, price 5s. 


GUY’S ELEMENTS OF ASTRONOMY, 
on the Plan of his School Geography, with 18 Plates. 
| New and thoroughly revised Edition, by JOHN 
| RIDDLE, Master of the Royal Naval School, Greenwich 
| Royal 18mo, price 5s. roan lettered. 


| 

| London: Crapock and Co.; Wuitraker and Co.; 

}and Simpkiy, MarsHALL, and Co., the only publishers 
of Joseph Guy’s School Books. 





} 
| 
| 
| 
} 











with 
A New 





Now ready, in 1 vo). 8vo, price 68, 


| 
| \ EMOIR OF BARON LARREY, 
P Surgeon-in-Chief of the Grande Armée. (From 
| the French.) 
| _‘ The evils of war would be rendered still more hor- 
rible, if, happily for the race of mankind, coincident 
| with the existence of such evils, there did not arise 
| noble philanthropists and skilful medica) men like Sir 
| James M‘Grigor and Baron Larrey, who devote their 
| talents and their lives to alleviate suffering, to relieve 
| pain, and to preserve life.”~Zondon Keview. 
| “This book is very welcome, as are all souvenirs of 
good, useful, and courageous men.”— Literary Gazette. 

“ The stirring events of Napoleon's campaign make 
| a flery, wrathful background to this calm, learned, and 
| humane man, who, with unobtrusive merit, rose to the 
sanitary charge of armies.”— English Neus. 

* This volume is a well-merited tribute to the memory 
of the distinguished Surgeon-in-Chief of the French 
army. The profession may well be proud of such @ 
man, and echo the sentiments of his great chief, 


|*What a man; what a brave and worthy man is 


Larrey.’ "—Lancet. 
“From the interesting memoir of Baron Larrey, we 
could, did space permit, select many anecdotes; but 
we must content ourselves with saying that Napoleon 
In his will we find Baron Larrey 
‘1 bequeath to the Surgeon- 
in-Chief of the French army 100,000 francs. He 1s the 
most virtuous man I ever knew.’ "—Colburn's United 
Service Magazine. 
London: Henry Rensnaw, 356, Strand. 















Lowpon: Printed by ALFRED EpMUND GaLLoway, of No. 1, Wellington-street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, 
Beaufort-buildings, Strand ; and published by him at the * Srecrator” Office, No. 1, Wellington-street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, March 22, 1862. 
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